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A Sacred Duty 


“The spectacle which has been unfolding 
before us of the deadly effect of unemployment, 
not merely upon material possessions but upon 


all the values of life, raises the struggle against 
unemployment to a sacred duty.”—Commission 


on Social Justice, Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. 


a as 


“out 


The American Dole 
[" IS announced that the New York City budget con- 


tains a special item of one million dollars for next 
winter's unemployment relief. This is in addition to the 
ordinary charity expenditures through the public welfare 
department. Other communities throughout the country 
are preparing to give similar doles to their unemployed. 
This, supplemented by private charity, constitutes the 
American dole system. It is a pure dole—and it is not 
helping to meet the unemployment problem in a con- 
structive way. 

Twenty years ago individuals requiring relief on 
account of industrial accidents resulting in inability to 
work were subject to somewhat similar unscientific treat- 
ment. But after thoughtful consideration this burden 
was in part shifted from the individual sufferer and the 
charities to the industry which failed to provide safe work- 
ing conditions. Accident compensation legislation is now 
almost universally accepted as sound public policy. 

Inability to work because industries fail to provide 
regular employment likewise creates a social as well as 
an industrial problem. Moreover, the individual worker 
who can play an important part in accident prevention is 
particularly helpless in reference to unemployment. 
Society through advance planning of public works and 
free employment offices can do something. But it is 
industry—to the extent to which it fails to provide regular 
employment throughout the year—that must be made 
responsible for compensating its reserve of labor during 
such periods of enforced idleness. 

The necessity for providing this security for the worker 
will stimulate more continuous consideration of methods 
of stabilizing employment, just as accident compensation 
has furnished a constant stimulus to safety work. To 
this end the administration as well as the financial support 
of the unemployment reserve fund may well be placed 


largely upon industry. Legislation is necessary to make 
sure that the industries act with reasonable promptness. 
In substantial measure the state and national governments 
may also cooperate in distributing information, in bearing 
in more orderly fashion the burden of unemployment, and 
in sharing the costs of administration. Legislation to 
create this plan of cooperation is about to be introduced. 

Meanwhile, throughout the country, communities are 
preparing to make a charity dole to the unnumbered 
thousands of unemployed for whom there is no work. 
Under the circumstances, is there any helpful leadership 
in shouting, as the opposition to unemployment compen- 
sation is doing, that ‘“‘we do not want the dole in America” 
when what we now have is the dole? Does it get us any- 
where to have men loudly proclaim that “American 
labor wants work not charity’’ when for unnumbered 
thousands there is no work and all we have to offer them 
is charity? Thoughtful people now realize that we simply 
cannot continue to have millions of industrious people 
periodically thrown upon the streets to bear unaided the 
crushing burden of involuntary unemployment, and also 
that industrial management must be stimulated to the more 
rapid adoption of plans for unemployment prevention. 

Leadership must be along constructive lines. The 
American plan for unemployment prevention and com- 
pensation does not copy any foreign model but is a natural 
outgrowth of successful American experience with acci- 
dent compensation. To-day America has the unemploy- 
ment dole; carefully prepared legislation aims at unem- 
ployment prevention and compensation. Which method 
will intelligent citizens prefer to support in attacking 
unemployment? 

JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary 


American Association for Labor Legislation 


LEGISLATIVE 


On July 24, Bernard L. Shientag took the oath as member of the 
Supreme Court of New York County. His earlier work in the City 
Court and his exceptional experience as counsel and Commissioner of 
the State Department of Labor recommended him to Governor Roose- 
velt who is being warmly praised for this appointment. Judge Shientag 
is a member of the Executive Committee of the American Association 


for Labor Legislation. 
© 


THE inauguration of one of the most extensive voluntary private un- 
employment insurance schemes so far adopted in the United States has 
been announced by the General Electric Company. 


© 


THe City of New York opened its public employment office August 
15 with eight clerks to register applications for employment and ten 
field men to canvass employers for places. Edward G. Rybicki, of Big Six 
Typographical Union, is in charge at the old New York Life Building, 
54-60 Lafayette Street. During the first two days, according to the 
New York Times, there were 4,400 applicants, and jobs for but two hundred. 
The need of Federal-state-city co-operation is immediately apparent, 
_ and the importance of final passage by Congress at the December ses- 

sion of the Wagner bill is increasingly clear. 


© 
On June 5, 1930, Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde announced 
that unemployment had proved to be “little more than seasonal”! 
© 


“Tuose who profit by the capitalistic system, those who make for- 
tunes from the efforts of human beings, have an obligation to those 
human beings. Insurance of income must be accomplished. * * * We 
must deal with the problem of unemployment, which I regard as the 
greatest economic blot on our industrial system,’—Senator Couzens. 
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Governor Kouter of Wisconsin has appointed D. D. Lescohier execu- 
tive secretary of the state citizens’ committee on unemployment. This 
committee which is composed of eighteen members, representing em- 
ployers, labor and the public, has been divided into subcommittees on 
employment offices and statistics, public and private construction, regu- 
larization of employment, and unemployment relief. 


° 


“No more serious charge can be made against our generation than 
that it has been socially so blind and morally so callous that it has been 
unwilling to divert sufficient profits of modern industry to store up 
reserves for the protection of the unemployed and the security of the 
aged.”—Labor Sunday Message of the Federal Council of the Churches of. 
Christ in America. : 


Tue Ohio Industrial Commission in approving the revised rates for 
workmen’s compensation has made no change in the occupational disease 
rate which remains at one per cent of the basic $100 payroll. 


°° 


AccorDING to the United States Department of Labor, the total number of 
fatal injuries in industry in this country, based on partial figures, is 
estimated at 16,606 and the number of non-fatal injuries at 2,604,637. 


° 


Facep with a boost in workmen’s compensation insurance rates, Quincy 
(Mass.) granite manufacturers and insurance companies reached an 
agreement whereby the $10 per $100 of pay-roll rate would be retained 
provided additional safeguards for the health of workers were adopted. 


co) 


“PERHAPS pretty soon some of those boys who conferred at the White 
House last December will see the bottom of business which it was 
said to be sound at.”—F. P. A. in New York World. 


° 


“UNLEss some action is taken before winter, thousands of unemployed will 
have to be fed in soup lines,” declares W. A. Murphy, state labor com- 
missioner of Oklahoma. “If business men and state labor officials do 
not become active before that time, they will awaken then to the realiza- 
tion that the problem is indeed a serious one.” 


“Ir there were political advantage to be gained by championing the 
cause of the unemployed, this problem would have been tackled long ago,” de- 
clared Congressman Kennedy of New York in urging passage of the three 
Wagner unemployment bills. “The unemployed do not make campaign con- 
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tributions. They do not control any portion of the press through which to 
bring their plight home to the American people. They maintain no lobby in 
Washington to tell their depressing story to their representatives in Congress. 
Their only spokesmen are those who have responded to the common call of 
humanity; the only advocates of their cause are those who pursue the 
welfare of our country irrespective of party advantage.” 


° 


GovERNor CHRISTIANSON of Minnesota announced on July 14, that he was 
about to make an effort to meet the unemployment situation expected to exist 
next winter through a series of conferences with representatives of labor and 
industry. He declared that he favored the working out of a program, includ- 
ing legislative proposals, this summer before the winter unemployment 
problem arrives. “If the employers do not solve the situation them- 
selves,” he stated, “either by shortening the work day or by some other 
method, political pressure undoubtedly will within a short time force the 
adoption of unemployment pension laws.” 


° 


THE number of persons unemployed in Philadelphia last spring was 
40 per cent greater than in the spring of 1929, according to a survey 
by the Bureau of Compulsory Education. A house-to-house canvas of 
36,100 families during the last week in April revealed that of the 71,895 
employable persons in these families there were 8,377 or 11.7 per cent, 
who were unable to secure employment. 


7 


“To preserve the every day processes of trade, the orderly habits of our 
people must be maintained by lifting, as far as possible, unemployment or 
the fear of unemployment from their shoulders. In such an effort there 
must be the most intelligent and sympathetic co-operation between government 
and industry.”—Julius H. Barnes, Chairman, National Business Survey Con- 
ference. 

© 


“Tr is too bad to lose a job, but it is a catastrophe to lose one’s trade 
skill. When craft skill is ‘transferred to a machine’ the craftsman is 
industrially bankrupt. Craft skill that was an investment of a lifetime 
of work goes to the industrial scrapheap when scientists find new pro- 
cesses, or inventors produce new machines. Their trades are gone and, 
because workers must live, they seek jobs in other callings—often at 
lower incomes and with consequent lower standards of living. * * * 
It is a sad commentary that individual wage earners have paid the social 
costs of technological progress in industry.”—William Green. 


© 


“Never until this past year have I actually known, through long and bitter 
experience, the hideous misery and long, dull agony that unemployment 
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can spell,” writes the wife of a “Man Out of Work” in an article pub- 
lished in the July Harpers. “When, at last, after a few months period 
of unemployment, our savings were all gone and the rent was due and I 
had no cash wherewith to buy groceries, I knew, with every nerve 
quivering, that the ‘wolf at the door’ of the proverb was a real, actual 
horror. * * * If our business executives * * * could but under- 
stand—as I now do—what agony it brings to its victims, would they not 
be able to do away with it?” 


© 


In July the University of Pennsylvania began an exhaustive study of the 
causes and effects of unemployment in Philadelphia. The survey, which 
will be completed in 1933, is being made under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Joseph H. Willets and with the cooperation of many educational, 
social, financial, commercial and industrial bodies. 


° 


In Winston-Salem, the North Carolina State Employment Bureau 
has been discontinued, despite the protests of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Mayor and leading newspapers. Since the bureau was established 
nine years ago, 33,000 wage-earners were placed in employment. Curtail- 
ment of the funds of the state department, it is explained, now makes it 
necessary to end this valuable service. 


© 


Despite legislation in 1929 amending the Iowa law regulating fee- 
charging employment agencies, J. C. Lewis, President of the Iowa State 
Federation of Labor and Al Urick, former state labor commissioner, 
have declared that a “scandalous” situation persists among such agencies 
in that state. Exhorbitant fees and fee-splitting are among the abuses 
said to exist. The Des Moines Tribune-Capital urges the establishment 
of a national employment service by the Federal Government as being 
“the most logical and most workable” solution of the problem, 


° 


“I wisH to voice a protest against the excessive fees charged by 
employment agencies in Missouri,” states a letter printed in the St. Louis 
Star. “Some of these agencies charge as much as six per cent of a year’s 
salary. * * * The service which these agencies render consists merely in 
securing an interview for the applicant. * * * These agencies make no 
charge against the employer, but collect from the applicant, who very often 
has been unemployed for such a long time that it works a real hardship on him 
to pay the high fee charged.” 

© 


In 1929, the California Department of Industrial Relations inspected 2,366 
labor camps in which were living 85,928 persons. The industries with 
which these camps were connected included construction, lumber, mines 
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and quarries, oil, railroads and agriculture. The Department of Indus- 
trial Relations has a carefully prepared code regulating labor camp con- 
ditions the enforcement of which has effectively eliminated many of the 
deplorable conditions which still exist in such camps in many states. 


© 


Prince M. Cartisie, one of the unemployed in New York City in recent 
months, told his story in The Churchman and included this observation: “The 
hope inspired by long lines of employment agencies, in Sixth Avenue, 
soon faded when I learned that fees must be paid in advance, and that 
frequently men are deliberately sent to positions for which they are 
obviously unfitted so that the same jobs can be sold and resold.” 


° 


“More and more those directly interested in the unemployed are desirous 
of finding ways and means of carrying men and women out of work to 
the jobs that need filling. A start has been made in California with the 
Agricultural Labor Bureau of San Joaquin Valley. The Bureau has 
agreed to provide free transportation from Los Angeles to the cotton 
districts next season, from about October Ist to February of next year. 
This is a start. It would pay the state to have a revolving fund for 
this same purpose. Arrangements could be made to have the individuals 
_ served agree to reimburse the state. This would keep the fund revolv- 
ing. While there would be some loss, nevertheless this would be un- 
important, compared to the assistance rendered needy men, women and 
children, and there are other factors of moment, such as crime preven- 
tion, relief to the social service agencies, and a restoration of lost con- 
fidence.” —California Department of Industrial Relations. 


© 


Because industrial depression has resulted from efficiency, a five-day 
week should be enforced, asserted E. B. Reeser, President of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute at a recent meeting of the National Petroleum 
Association. “I trust I may be pardoned for suggesting that five days a 
week is all that any man should be permitted to perform,” said Mr. 
Reeser. 


° 


Tue Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry has established, as 
part of the Bureau of Inspection, a women’s and children’s section with 
power to supervise generally the enforcement of laws and regulations 
governing the employment of women and minors. ~ This section is dis- 
tinct from the Bureau of Women and Children which is a research 
bureau except for its supervision of home work. 


° 


Agitation for a federal law to place Mexican immigration under a quota 
restriction has resulted at least temporarily in more rigid enforcement 
of existing immigration laws as applied to Mexicans. 
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“Some form of economic organization is necessary to put a sound 
health program into actual use. Private contributions which seemed 
sufficient in other days are amazingly small when considered in the light 
of modern costs. Government must assume its part of the responsibil- 
ity."—Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of Interior, Address at New Haven be- 
fore the Connecticut Council on Sacial Work, April 27, 1930. 


° 


MeasurEMENTS by Dr. Donald A. Laird of Colgate University of the 
effect of noise on the working efficiency of four expert typists show 
that under quieted conditions the increase in speed amounts to 7.4 per 
cent for the fastest typist. The average energy expenditure of the 
four typists was reduced nearly 30 per cent. 


° 


A RESOLUTION was introduced in Congress on June 10 by Representative La 
Guardia of New York, calling upon the President to invite the states 
and territories to send delegates to a national conference for the pur- 
pose of drafting model state labor laws to be submitted to the states 
and territories for enactment. The resolution specified that among 
other subjects, the conference should consider laws covering hours, 
child labor, employment agencies, unemployment insurance, and old age 


pensions. 
© 


“In the last century life has been developing, intensifying, expanding, so 
that the ideals and customs of one generation are slipped into the discard by 
the next. But while life has been doing all this, law has lagged behind. 
* * * Jn this country where we ride through the mud in an ox-cart in one 
century and through the clouds in an airplane the next, we find strange misfits 
on our hands when we attempt to hold to the law of our fathers.”—Mabel L. 


Walker. 
2° 


DiscussInG workmen’s compensation rates in Maine before the in- 
vestigating committee created by the 1929 legislature, Judge Cleaves, 
executive secretary of the Associated Industries, asked why rates should 
not be based upon experience of mutual companies, suggesting that 
stock companies need not do business in Maine “if they do not like 
it.” He stated that rates charged by mutual companies conform to the 
statutory requirements of “adequate and reasonable” and argued that 
the charges of stock companies should be equivalent to those of mutual 
carriers, 

° 


Tue Texas Supreme Court has recently held that a private insurance com- 
pany writing workmen’s compensation insurance must accept an em- 
ployer’s application for coverage. The case arose out of the refusal of 
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an insurance company to write a policy because of extra hazardous 
occupations in connection with the business of the applicant. 


© 


THE United States Supreme Court in the case of Nogueira v. New York, 
N. H. and H. R. Co. (50 Sup. Ct. 303) has held that railroad freight 
handlers injured on a car float in navigable waters, even though em- 
ployed in interstate commerce by a railroad company, are included with- 
in the scope of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 


tion Act. 
© 


In a recent address, John Roach, New Jersey Deputy State Labor Com- 
missioner, urged that compensation laws be extended to include every 
person who is employed for wages, and that compensation in cases of 
permanent total disability be paid for life. 


© 


Fottowine the 1929 amendments liberalizing the Virginia workmen’s com- 
pensation law, the state corporation commission has approved an in- 
crease of 8.4 per cent in the insurance rates. The new rates will mean 
approximately $225,000 additional annual cost to the 7,000 employers of 
the state. 

© 

James M. SouTHatt, Tennessee State Commissioner of Labor has urged 
that the legislature at the next session provide for a commission to 
administer the workmen’s compensation law. 


° 


A RESOLUTION adopted at the recent convention of the Michigan State Federa- 
tion of Labor urges the inclusion of all occupational diseases under the 


workmen’s compensation law. 
© 


Tue Wisconsin Industrial Commission reports that $19,250 was paid in 
compensation last year to thirty-nine children injured while illegally em- 
ployed. This sum includes the additional compensation allowed to chil- 
dren employed in violation of the child labor law. 


° 


AccorDING to a recent report of the Director of the Bureau of Workmen’s 
Compensation in Pennsylvania, fifteen thousand additional employees 
are now protected under the law as a result of the drive against non- 


insured employers. 
© 


A new code for the construction industry adopted in Arizona in 1929, con- 
tains a complete set of compressed air regulations, including hour sched- 
ule, stage decompression, and medical examination provisions. 


The movement for sound labor legislation 
has suffered a severe blow in the death at 
Kiev on August 23 of Henry R. Seager. As 
teacher of economics at Columbia University 
he exercised a very wide influence. His work 
twenty years ago on the New York State 
commission which prepared the workmen's 
compensation law, his books and his published 
articles on social insurance and labor legis- 
lation, merely suggest his deep interest in the 
general welfare. Those who served with him 
on committees will not forget the sensitive soul 
who probed delicately but persistently for the 
truth and then, despite the certainties of 
callous misrepresentation by special groups, 
fearlessly and ably supported aggressive cam- 
paigns for social action. With courage and 
distinguished judgment he served three years 
as president of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. 


The death on July 16 of James M. 
Lynch, of Syracuse, N. Y., is a serious loss 
to the cause of social welfare legislation. 
With rare courage and ability “Big Jim" 
added to his prestige as long-time president 
of the International Typographical Union an 
extended and active service as State Indus- 
trial Commissioner in New York. His out- 
spoken advocacy of just demands made him 
a powerful influence both in the labor move- 
ment and in the public service. His latest 
important position was member of the state 
legislative investigating commission which this 
year brought in the successful program for 
old age security. He had been for years a 
valued member of the Council of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. 


Unemployment Insurance in 
Great Britain 


By Marcaret BoNDFIELD 
Minister of Labor, Great Britain 


(Editor's Note: In this special article for the AMERICAN Laszor LecIs- 
LATION Review, Miss Bondfield, whose visits to America have stimulated her 
interest in problems of industry common to Britain and America, renders a 
valuable service by brushing aside some misconceptions concerning Great 
Britain’s experience with unemployment insurance.) 


T is not possible in a short article to do more than indicate the 
general principles of unemployment insurance and the work of 
the Employment Exchange services. 

In Great Britain there is a vast framework, built up by the 
State, to protect the industrial worker against many of the risks and © 
misfortunes to which he is subject. This provision includes state 
insurance against sickness, unemployment and old age, workmen’s 
compensation for accidents, relief of destitution, and most of all 
perhaps the regulation of industrial practices, and the engagement 
of labor. 

These measures evolved slowly at first but more rapidly in the 
past twenty years. The early steps taken by the State were in the 
regulation of conditions of employment, as embodied in the early 
Factory Acts. The process of remedying patent abuses went on 
throughout the nineteenth century. The twentieth century has pro- 
duced the Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1919, and extensions of 
legislation which regulate hours, working conditions and industrial 
practices. 

Involuntary unemployment is now a world wide, constant phenom- 
enon, in every industrialized state, but it is a comparatively modern 
phenomenon. It is not found, even to-day, in countries where any 
form of peasant agriculture is dominant, or widely prevalent. It is 
only within the last few years, however, that its extent and dura- 
tion have been accurately measured. Even now only a few countries 
have accurate statistics. It is now known that Great Britain has 
had, at the best of times, during the past half century, at least two 
per cent of its wage-earners, or a quarter of a million workmen, 
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unable immediately to find employment. The proportion has risen 
periodically, to eight or ten per cent, and the number to a million, 
whilst it has occasionally amounted to more than two millions. Other 
industrial countries in Europe have been in a similar position and 
no doubt in the United States, as in other industrial countries, there 
has always been an appreciable amount of unemployment even at 
the best of times. 


Unemployment a Disease of Industry 


Unemployment was not recognised, as a disease of modern in- 
dustry, until a comparatively few years ago (thirty to forty). Mr. 
Sidney Webb (now Lord Passfield), claims that the very word 
“unemployment” did not come into use, until the last ten years of 
the nineteenth century. Until well into the second half of that 
century, the periodical wagelessness, of masses of men, as one of 
the principal modern causes of destitution, was either ignored or, 
when recognised as an evil, was regarded as unavoidable. The 
idea that extreme penury, and periodical semi-starvation, was “the 
lot of man” so far as the wage-earners were concerned, dependent 
on the law of population and the “Theory of the Wages Fund” had 
not yet ceased to influence public opinion. To this was added the 
opinion, on the part of many employers of labor, that—to quote the 
words once used by Charles Booth—‘the modern system of industry 
will not work without some unemployed margin, some reserve of 
labor”. It was believed that the constant existence of Unemploy- 
ment was therefore necessary, and even advantageous, to the com- 
munity as a whole. 

They did not realize that the efficiency of industry depends on 
efficient workmen, and that no workman can be wholly efficient if 
he is haunted by the fear of unemployment or periodically weakened 
by privation during actual unemployment. 


A Framework of Prevention 


What has proved by far the most extensive, and, on the whole, 
the most nearly effective, of all the experimental fragments of a 
Framework of Prevention of the destitution of the able-bodied wage- 
earners, was found, in 1911, in the device of compulsory insurance. 
Such a provision against Unemployment by continuous weekly sub- 
scriptions from the whole membership had, for a long time, been a 


ee 
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feature of English Trade Unionism, and had, here and there, been 
adopted by English Friendly Societies. These relatively small ex- 
periments in insurance by voluntary associations, like the municipal 
experiments of subsidized voluntary insurance in various Swiss 
Cantons, at Ghent and in France, Norway and Denmark, afforded, 
however, but a small basis for any plan of compulsory insurance on 
a national scale. Indeed a national system could scarcely be con- 
ceived as practicable without a network of offices constituting an 
Employment Exchange system covering the whole country. It 
needed vision in, 1907-1909 to transcend what had ever been at- 
tempted anywhere, and to work out a scheme of National Employ- 
ment Exchanges. Still more courage was needed to couple with 
this so daring a proposal as that the Government should engage to 
make definite payments to men who reported themselves as having 
been rendered idle merely through their failure to find anyone 
willing to employ them. It was the Poor Law Commission of 1905-9 
which recommended, in both majority and minority reports, the 
development of a system of insurance against involuntary unem- 
ployment. The national system of Employment Exchanges was set 
up in 1909, and this was followed by the introduction of unemploy- 
ment insurance in 1911 for a limited number of trades. The scheme 
was extended during the war to munition workers, and in 1920 
to practically all manual workers, other than those employed in 
agriculture and domestic service, and to non-manual workers earn- 
ing less than £250 a year. 


Administration of Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Scheme is administered by the 
Minister of Labor through the national system of Employment Ex- 
changes. The country is divided into areas for each of which either 
an Employment Exchange or a subsidiary Exchange known as a 
“Branch Employment Office” is provided. The contributions from 
employers and employed are paid by means of unemployment insur- 
ance stamps purchased by the employer from the Post Office and 
affixed by him, week by week, to “unemployment books” issued to 
his work-people. Benefit is paid weekly to insured persons who 
furnish evidence of unemployment by attending at the Local Office 
(Employment Exchange or Branch Employment Office) as required. 
The Minister has power to make an arrangement with a trade union 
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or similar organization which makes payments to its members while 
unemployed, whereby unemployment benefit is paid through that 
organisation instead of direct from an Employment Exchange or 
Branch Office. 

When a man loses his employment he attends the Exchange to 
register for fresh employment and to claim benefit. In every case 
his last employer is asked to give the reasons why employment ter- 
minated, and the claimant is given an opportunity of commenting 
upon the employer’s statement if the reply indicates that benefit 
should not be allowed. Before benefit can be paid the man must 
show that he has paid the minimum number of contributions and 
that he is capable of work, available for work, and is unemployed 
within the meaning of the Act. He must also show that he is free 
from disqualification. No person can get benefit if he has left hts 
last employment voluntarily or has lost it through his own conduct 
or because of a trade dispute. The decision whether or not the 
claimant is qualified for benefit is given by independent authorities 
appointed by the Minister for this purpose. Their decisions are 
not subject to review by the Minister or the Department. There is 
a right of appeal in certain cases to a central Umpire whose decision 
is final. So long as the claimant is unemployed and in receipt of 
benefit he must attend the Exchange regularly, usually once a day 
or, in districts where unemployment is severe, every other day. By 
this means he keeps in touch with the Exchange and there is a check 
on the continued fulfillment of the conditions. 

It has often been said that persons are in receipt of benefit who 
are not entitled to it. These allegations have been examined from 
time to time by independent authorities and on every occasion it has 
been found that they had no foundation. 

When the Unemployment Insurance scheme was introduced, 
twenty years ago, very little was known of the composition of the 
unemployed. The scheme was an experiment and experiments have 
been continued, and extended, down to the latest amendment in 
1930. It was perhaps inevitable that the scheme should have been 
introduced on a uniform basis, and equally inevitable that it should 
be extended, and amended, to meet changing conditions. Too little 
was known about unemployment to enable the framers of the 
scheme to differentiate between various classes of persons. The 
development of the future will probably be in the direction of greater 
differentiation, in the insurance scheme, to meet individual needs 
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and economic needs, proceeding side by side with greater control 
over the labor market, in co-operation between employers, trade 
unions and Employment Exchanges. 

Unemployment Insurance is gradually losing the essentially pro- 
visional character that marked its early stages, and it is being placed 
on an increasingly scientific and permanent basis. At the same time 
its financial organization is still rather unsettled, and continues to 
raise numerous problems. At the present moment the question of 
the administrative and financial organization of unemployment in- 
surance is one of the most important problems of social policy. The 
important task now is to stabilize the system, and definitely to fix 
its relations with the general administration of other social insur- 
ances, and more especially to adapt it as closely as possible to the 
needs of the economic system. 


The Incidence of Unemployment 


Now before you can understand the kind of problems to be 
solved in devising a stable unemployment insurance scheme you must 
have regard to the incidence and distribution of unemployment 
. among the various classes of workers. 

One of the great advantages of twenty years experience of 
unemployment insurance is that we know more about our un- 
employed than any other country in the world. In order to get 
benefit a man must register himself at an Exchange where he gives 
full particulars of his industrial history, his age, qualifications and 
the reasons for losing his employment. This gives us a very sensi- 
tive register of the unemployed. It is in some ways a disadvantage. 
You all know the weekly dose of depression which appears in the 
English press every week. We are the only country in the world 
to advertise the fact. America gives no such return, and there is 
no accurate measure of the amount of unemployment. The result 
of our publication of a weekly figure is that people, both at home 
and abroad, think this country has a standing army of a million and 
a half unemployed. This, of course, is quite untrue. 

Of the unemployed 90,000 are boys and girls scattered over the 
country, many of whom have left school and are waiting the oppor- 
tunity of entering industry. About a quarter of the total consist of 
women. Nearly 100,000 of the total are persons in casual employ- 
ment who are not at work when the count is taken, but who are at 
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work on other days of the week. Another half a million are persons 
who are temporarily stopped owing to short time, bad weather, 
breakdown of machinery and other causes; they are claiming benefit 
because they have insured themselves against that risk. No person 
can get benefit unless he is unemployed for three days out of six. 
Many people register as unemployed, on a day when they are invol- 
untarily idle, as a precautionary measure; they may find they have 
to claim benefit if they are unemployed so long. If you look at the 
industrial distribution you find that the export trades are responsi- 
ble for two thirds of the total number of unemployed. Nearly one 
third of the total number of women unemployed are in the cotton 
trade of Lancashire, which is going through a period of severe de- 
pression and reorganization at the present time. 


The “Patchiness” of Unemployment 


This extreme “patchiness” in the incidence of unemployment 
has not been caused by the shortcomings and defects, physical, 
mental or moral, of individual men and women. The workers in 
the least fortunate export industries have been no more lacking 
in the social virtues than the workers in the trades that have 
suffered scarcely at all. Though nearly every occupation is be- 
lieved to have had, at one or other period in the past eight years, 
rather more unemployment than in the five years that immediately 
preceded the outbreak of war, the extreme unemployment has, on 
this occasion, been concentrated, probably more than in any previous 
depression, upon a limited number of industries, and these of a 
particular class. The workers in shipbuilding have had as many 
as 45 per cent of all their number registered as unemployed and the 
percentage has seldom fallen below twenty. During the last four 
years they were joined in this melancholy pre-eminence by coal- 
miners and, more recently, by cotton trade workers. 

The result has been an equally exceptional geographical “patch- 
iness” in the local distribution of the unemployed which has aggra- 
vated the economic distress. Geographically, we may say, unem- 
ployment has been largely concentrated, first in the districts within 
which coal is worked, and, more recently, in the cotton districts. 
Unemployment has also been severe in the places where the great 
bulk of the production of iron and steel is carried on; the ports at 
which most of the ships are built and nearly all the marine engineer- 
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ing is done; the homes of the greater part of “heavy engineering” 
generally; the principal seats of both cotton and woollen manufac- 
turers ; and generally the areas specially chosen for the commodities 
making up the mass of the export trades. The Clyde Valley, the 
North-East Coast, South-East Lancashire and West Yorkshire, 
South Wales and the “Black Country” around Birmingham, have 
all recorded throughout the whole period exceptionally high per- 
centages of wageless workpeople. On the other hand the London 
Metropolitan area, which at previous periods of depression has often 
suffered more acutely than other parts of Britain, and which, as a 
whole had in 1910-1913 usually more unemployed than these, has 
been, during most of the last ten years, a bright spot. The Eastern 
and South-Eastern Counties and the Eastern Midlands, which had, 
in 1920, a relatively small share in the “heavy” industries, have 
benefitted, together with “Greater London”, by the development of 
such new or expanding industries as those connected with artificial 
silk, the radio, the generation and supply of electricity, automobile 
transport, the gramophone and the cinematograph, together with 
furniture making, printing and publishing. Thus large parts of 
Great Britain have had relatively slight unemployment. In fact, 
south of the historic line “from the Severn to the Wash”, except for 
a few local pockets of unemployment, business has been “good”, 
plainly not by reason of any personal superiority either in the local 
employers or their workpeople, but owing to causes independent of 
personal qualities. 


No “Standing Army” 


Another interesting fact not generally realized is, that if we 
analyzed the alarming total on any day, we should find that more 
than half had been unemployed less than a month; three-quarters 
less than three months, and even of the remaining quarter consisting 
of the poorest type of men, least efficient, least trustworthy, in- 
cluding the inevitable mixture of shirkers, only a small proportion 
had not found work within six months. 

This effectively disposes of the idea that there is a standing 
army of unemployed. 

It still leaves us, of course, with a very difficult problem. I have 
analyzed the figures because far too much prominence is given to 
totals regardless of the classes making up those totals. It is the 
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patchiness of unemployment that has given rise to some of the 
most difficult problems of unemployment insurance. 

In practically all the industrialized countries where unemploy- 
ment insurance was introduced or extended after the war the 
problem has been mainly one of providing relief for exceptional 
unemployment, i. e., of extending the pure insurance principle to 
meet an emergency. This has been the position in England. 

Prior to the 1927 Act there were two automatic limitations to 
the period of time during which an insured contributor might 
receive benefit. Firstly, benefit could be drawn only in proportion 
to the number of contributions paid. The rule was that one week 
of benefit could be drawn for every six contributions. Secondly, 
not more than a certain amount of benefit could be drawn in any one 
year. The limit was originally fifteen weeks but it was subsequently 
extended to twenty-six weeks. Owing to the very severe unemploy- 
ment it was found that thousands of workers, who had every 
reasonable prospect of employment in normal times, had either 
exhausted their benefit or were not able to show that they had had 
the requisite number of contributions to qualify for benefit. The 
alternatives were to let these men fade away, and apply for poor 
law relief or to extend the scheme so as to enable benefit to be paid 
to them. By successive Acts of Parliament the position was met 
by a system under which extended additional benefits were paid to 
persons who satisfied certain conditions. The Unemployment Fund 
bore the cost of these extensions. 

The position since March 13, 1930, when the 1930 Act came 
into operation, is that persons who satisfy the strict rule that thirty 
contributions have been paid in the previous two years receive 
benefit, subject to the usual conditions, at the cost of the Fund. 
Persons who do not satisfy that condition may still receive payment 
of benefit if they can show that they have paid either, eight con- 
tributions in the last two years, or thirty contributions at any time, 
and further, that they are normally employed in insurable employ- 
ment. But in these cases the Fund is reimbursed by the Exchequer 
to the extent of the payments. To all intents and purposes the 
State bears the cost of these payments. 


Unemployment Insurance vs. Out-door Relief 


A good deal of the criticism of unemployment insurance and the 
quite erroneous idea that it is a dole has been due to confusion 
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between unemployment insurance and Poor Law. Out-door relief 
or Poor Law relief is administered by bodies appointed by the 
County Councils. It is essentially a Local Government and not a 
National Government responsibility. 

It is the duty of these authorities (known as Public Assistance 
Committees) to relieve destitution. That is to say, their payments 
are discriminating and discretionary. They are based on need, 

'whereas the rates of unemployment benefit are fixed by “Act 01 
Parliament for each class, and are paid not according to need but 
in return for premiums paid to cover the risk of unemployment. 

Under a strict contributory insurance scheme a man who is 
qualified for benefit has not been unemployed long enough to 
feel the demoralising effects of idleness. It is not generally 
realized that over 60 per cent of the persons registered as 
unemployed at any time have been unemployed for less than a 
month. There is a constant change in the personnel of the 
unemployed, and there is no stigma attached to the receipt of un- 
employment benefit during periods of temporary unemployment. 


Who Pays the Bill? 


This question of the payment of benefit to large numbers of 
unemployed workpeople leads to another question, namely, who pays 
the bill? There is a good deal of competition for the credit—or as 
it is usually regarded—the discredit of meeting the cost of involun- 
tary unemployment. It is like the song “Who Killed Cock Robin?” 
All claim some share in the funeral. The middle class tax-payer 
grumbles and the industrialist talks vaguely of the burden on industry. 
Under the present system the cost of unemployment benefit is paid 
practically in equal thirds by the worker, the employer and the 
State. As regards the first two partners in this tri-partite arrange- 
ment the cost is distributed evenly per capita of the insured popula- 
tion in employment. Probably about one third of the insured 
population of twelve million persons never claim benefit at all 
in their industrial lives, though, of course, it cannot be foretold 
which individuals will escape the risk of unemployment. The 
fact remains that it is the persons in employment and their em- 
ployers, assisted, of course, by the State, who pay for the persons 
out of work. The cost is easily borne when it is spread over eleven 
million workers in employment, their employers and the State. An 
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unemployed workman who has paid 15s. by way of contributions 
in two years is able to draw benefit at the rate of 17s. per week if 
he is single, and 26s. if he is married, with an allowance of 2s. for 
each child. This provision would be quite beyond the power of 
an individual workman to provide by thrift. 


It is probable that in this present time of economic difficulties 
this arrangement best meets our needs. Any system of insur- 
ance by industry would probably have failed to withstand the 
heavy unemployment in the last few years in the export 
industries. 


This method of financing the cost of unemployment is not 
universal. In Italy for example there is no state grant. In Germany 
a contribution to the Fund is made by the communes as well as 
by the employers and workers. When it proves impossible to meet 
the cost of relief out of the Fund the Reich and the State concerned 
grant subsidies to cover the surplus expenditure. 


The rates of benefit I quoted are those provided by the new 
Act; this leads to the question what is the appropriate rate of 
benefit. 


There are three considerations which must be taken into account 
in determining rates of benefit. They are reasonable adequacy, non- 
incentive to idleness and reasonable contributions. As regards the 
adequacy of benefits, if the scheme is to be of real value the bene- 
fits allowed must not fall to too low a level. On the other hand 
it is of importance that the rate of benefit should not be so high as 
to give an incentive to idleness. Thirdly the rate must not be so high 
as to render impracticable a scheme with reasonable rates of con- 
tribution. The difficulty is to fix a rate of benefit which gives the 
right measure of maintenance for different classes of workers. 
The Germans have met this difficulty by an ingenious system of 
differential rates of contributions and benefit. The rate of con- 
tribution is fixed as a percentage (3% per cent) of the man’s 
earnings, and there are special rates of benefit for different districts. 
Under the English system we pay a uniform rate of benefit irre- 
spective of differences in the wages of claimaints when in employ- 
ment and of differences in the cost of living between one locality 
and another. There is no differentiation except between men and 
women, adults and juveniles. 
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National Employment Exchange 


I have explained that the administration of the unemployment 
insurance scheme is based on the national system of Employment 
Exchanges. The purpose of Exchanges is to put workmen in touch 
with vacancies and there is an elaborate system in operation 
whereby any vacancy which cannot be filled by the Exchange to 
which it is notified can be made available first to other Exchanges 
in the vicinity, and secondly, if the vacancy is still unfilled, through- 
out the country. Public opinion has not generally been in favor 
of compulsory notification to Exchanges of vacancies. by employers, 
and in many industries satisfactory arrangements are already in 
operation between employers and trade unions for the filling of 
vacancies as they arise. Nevertheless, employers are giving in- 
creasing support to the Exchanges and, in many cases, large em- 
ployers of labor engage all their new hands through the Exchange. 
Many engagements are, of course, for casual or temporary workers 
and with the severe unemployment through which we are passing 
it is not surprising that employers find a ready supply of labor 
immediately available at the factory gate. Notwithstanding all 
these factors the Employment Exchange service fills about 25 per 
cent of all the new engagements in industry and this percentage is 
increasing. 

Employers should be the first to appreciate the services rendered 
to them and to industry generally by a national system of Employ- 
ment Exchanges and an unemployment insurance scheme. It is 
the constructional trades, building, shipbuilding and engineering 
which are highly fluctuating and benefit most. Industry today can- 
not afford the waste involved in casual methods of engaging labor. 
The best brains in American industry have devoted much time and 
experiment to reduce their labor turnover and devise methods of 
engaging the right type of man for the right job. Great Britain 
has the advantage of a state organization through which employ- 
ment methods can be controlled. It has been estimated that if one 
day is saved on the average for each unemployed workman placed 
by the Exchange, the costs of placement are more than covered. 

Scientifically organized industry calls for a higher type of em- 
ployee than in the past. The efficient workman leads not merely 
to an increase in the national income; increased efficiency in one 
section of production benefits the others. When we allow for the 
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exceptional emergency we in Great Britain have been passing 
through during the last few years we shall:find that adequate 
provision through an unemployment insurance scheme against 
periods of forced idleness assists employers, as well as helping 
workpeople by removing the fear of unemployment. It constitutes 
the finest example of wage spreading both as regards the indi- 
vidual and industries, that has ever been brought into existence. 

It is now a vital part of our social structure and will remain so 
whatever changes are necessary in the scheme itself to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 


Unemployment Insurance in America 


I am deeply interested to note the attention which is being given 
in the North American continent to the possibilities of unemploy- 
ment insurance. You already have in the insurance scheme for the 
garment industry an outstanding example of what unemployment 
insurance can do to safeguard the worker against the worst risks 
of unemployment. A country that can take such vigorous action 
to reduce waste in industry in methods of production will no doubt 
be able to find a way of reducing the waste of human life and effort 
which accompanies unemployment. 

Everyone must, of course, recognize that what is suitable for 
one country is not necessarily suitable to another. The problem 
in Great Britain where there is a settled community under a central 
Government is very different from that in the United States where 
there is greater mobility of labor and each State is autonomous on 
certain matters. But whatever the difficulties no industrialized 
country can afford to ignore the evil effects of unemployment both 
as regards the individual distress it causes and in its effect on 
industrial efficiency. The relief of unemployment can no longer 
be left to indiscriminate unorganized charity. It demands the 
most scientific examination and treatment that industry and 
society can give. It is everyone’s concern—not only of the vic- 
tims of unemployment but also of their fellow citizens—firstly 
to see that every possible step is taken to reduce unemployment 
to a minimum, and secondly in so far as unemployment is in- 
evitable, to assist the worker who is unemployed through no 
fault of his own by providing adequate maintenance to tide him 
over until his services are again needed by industry. 


Unemployment Compensation 


By Joun R. Commons 


University of Wisconsin 


_ (Editor's Note: In this address, given at the 1930 convention of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor by Professor Commons, vice-president of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, there is presented the theory of 
unemployment compensation which was embodied in the Huber Bill of 1925, 
and which has been strongly advocated in Wisconsin and several other states.) 


N the subject of stabilizing employment little can be done with- 

out the cooperation of employers. For this reason I advocate 
the principle embodied in the Huber Bill, as introduced in revised 
form in the Wisconsin legislature in 1925. It is an Unemployment 
Compensation bill, modeled after the Accident Compensation law 
of Wisconsin. It recognizes that neither the state nor the trade 
unions can prevent unemployment. They can only relieve it and 
cannot prevent it. 

Neither can individual employers wholly prevent it. Employers 
must cooperate with each other, and the Huber bill provides for 
Employers’ Mutual Associations, the same as is done in the Acci- 
dent Compensation law. These “mutuals” in Wisconsin already 
handle 56 per cent of the workmen’s accident compensation cases. 
With the help of the State Industrial Commission they have done 
excellent work in the prevention of accidents. They are fitted also 
to take over unemployment compensation and unemployment preven- 
tion. 

The Huber Bill also provides for so-called “self-insurance”, which 
is really not insurance at all, but is an Unemployment Reserve 
carried by an individual company, if financially responsible, for the 
payment of unemployment compensation to its own employees. It 
is these self-insurers under workmen’s compensation who have taken 
the lead in accident prevention. They handle 19 per cent of the 
accident compensation cases in Wisconsin, leaving only 25 per cent 
for private insurance companies. They also can readily take over 


unemployment compensation and unemployment prevention. 
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Self-insurance is exactly what corporations do for their stock- 
holders. They set up Reserves for Dividends in prosperous times 
in order to pay dividends to stockholders when their plants are idle. 
It is these Reserves that make corporation stocks almost as good 
as bonds, and the remarkable way in which the stocks of such 
companies keep up their high values in this period of depression is 
largely due to Dividend Reserves for Unemployed Capital. So the 
Huber bill provides for Unemployment Reserves for Unemployed 
Labor, just as the Accident Compensation law provides Accident 
Reserves for Injured Labor. 


If, however, an employer is not able or does not wish to carry 
his own reserves, he can join with other employers in a cooperative 
Unemployment company, with joint reserves. 


The essential point is that each employer becomes responsible 
for unemployment compensation for his own employees, and can 
reduce the burden of compensation either by stabilizing his employ- 
ment or by finding employment for them with other employers. 
That is to say, each employer is induced to prevent unemployment, 
which is equally important for laborers and for the state as a whole 
as compensation when out of work. Unemployment compensation 
is inducement to unemployment prevention. 

It is similar to the Accident Compensation law. That law has 
done much to build up in Wisconsin what we call the “Safety 
Spirit”, which is the spirit of accident prevention. So the Huber 
bill would help to build up the Employment Spirit, which is the 
spirit of unemployment prevention. 

This is the reason why the State should not, by law, require the 
wage-earners to contribute to unemployment insurance, just as it 
does not require them to contribute to accident insurance. Wage- 
earners cannot prevent unemployment, because they do not own 
and control the industry. The Huber bill places the burden—a 
very small burden of $1.00 per day during 13 weeks of unemploy- 
ment—solely on the employer. If the wage-earners, of their own 
volition, wish to increase this inadequate compensation, they can of 
course contribute. I favor these employee contributions, but they 
should be voluntary, not compulsory. In the Chicago clothing 
market, where I helped to install the system, the employers volun- 
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tarily pay two-thirds and the employees voluntarily pay one-third 


of the compensations. 


The Government’s Part 


I do not favor a State Insurance Fund until the Federal Govern- 
ment comes to the aid of the states. I understand that such a bill 
will be introduced in Congress. If that is done then the State and 
Federal Governments might provide for long-continued unemploy- 
ment, as is now done in England and Germany, beyond the 13 
weeks of the Huber bill. Employers cannot possibly prevent or 
compensate such long-continued unemployment as occurred in 1921 
and is now occurring since last July. That is a national and even 
world-wide problem of falling prices and the scarcity of gold, and 
the state of Wisconsin can do nothing about it. 

The State and Federal Governments can also conduct public 
employment offices, which are necessary in any scheme for reducing 
the amount of unemployment. This is now already done in Wiscon- 
sin at the expense of taxpayers, with its ten employment offices 
managed by the state Industrial Commission in cooperation, at least 
in Milwaukee, with a local advisory committee of employers, em- 
ployees, and the city and county governments. In the accident com- 
pensation law the employer pays the doctor in order to shorten the 
period of disability. In the Huber Unemployment bill the employer 
would pay the state for conducting its free employment offices in 
order to shorten the period of unemployment. 


Doling Out Work 


A few large corporations, and a few labor unions have already 
started unemployment compensation schemes. Our own Governor 
Kohler has been operating for the past two years the most expensive 
system of unemployment insurance known to mankind. But he does 
it under another name—‘piling up inventory.” The market for 
his manufactured product—enameled ware—has dropped off tre- 
mendously, like all other markets, because people are unemployed 
and therefore unable to build houses. But, in order to keep together 
his remarkable staff of trained employees, who turn out a first-class 
product, and because he lives among them, and dreads the misery 
of seeing them unemployed at his very door, Mr. Kohler keeps them 
fully employed without cutting wages, and takes the burden on him- 
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self of carrying the unsalable inventory which they manufacture and 
pile up. I make the guess, after visiting the plant, that he is stack- 
ing up inventory at the rate of $150,000 per week, and that this 
unsalable inventory must already be well on towards four or five 
million dollars of actual cost for wages and raw material. Suddenly 
his huge competitors have cut the prices 20 per cent, thus reducing, 
in one day, the value of his inventory perhaps a million dollars. 

He has probably been able to build up this huge inventory from 
his accumulated reserves. Anyhow, I estimate that if he had used 
his reserves as an unemployment reserve, he would be paying out, 
on the basis of the scheme in the Chicago clothing market, not more 
than $40,000 per week for unemployment compensation, or, on the 
basis of the Huber bill, at six dollars per week, not more than $18,000 
per week for his 3,000 employees, instead of $150,000 per week for 
unsalable inventory. He could even afford to pay double the 
schedules in the Huber bill and not yet reach what the Chicago cloth- 
ing industry is paying. These are only guesses, and I know nothing 
directly from Mr. Kohler or his staff. I only make the guesses in 
order to show what a conscientious employer is up against, if he 
tries to give full employment at full wages during a period of world- 
wide falling prices and consequent world-wide unemployment. 

I have no idea how long Mr. Kohler can keep up this expensive 
scheme of unemployment insurance, under the misleading name of 
inventory. Employers are given to “catchwords” and “shibboleths,” 
and they resent paying out unemployment compensation because 
they say it is “paternalism”, or paying out “doles” or poor relief 
to men who are not doing any work in exchange for what they 
receive. But is it any more a “dole” to pay 40 per cent or 20 per 
cent of wages as unemployment compensation, than it is to pay 100 
per cent wages for unsalable inventory? The fact is that nearly all 
other employers have laid off their employees, leaving them without 
any unemployment relief whatever, but saving themselves from the 
extreme hazard of cut prices and high inventory. They would not, 
or could not, pile up inventory at the rate at which Governor Kohler 
is doing it; and they would not voluntarily provide for even the 
meagre unemployment compensation of the Huber bill. 

Hence the effect of the Huber bill, if it had been enacted into 
law in 1925, would have been to relieve a progressive employer, like 
Governor Kohler, from his excessive and hazardous cost of unem- 
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ployment compensation, and to bring up unprogressive employers 


. _to something far less than he is trying to do. 


It is true, unfortunately, that laborers would still be compelled 
to bear the bulk of the burden of unemployment through no fault 
of their own, just as they bear the bulk of the burden of accidents, 
notwithstanding the compensation law. But laborers can voluntarily 
contribute, during periods of full employment, and it should be ex- 
pected that progressive employers would go beyond the meagre 
requirements of the Huber bill. Too much cannot be expected of 
legislation. It is compulsion, and therefore the legislature should 
not compel by law more than a moderate minimum compensation. 
Everything, after all, depends on the spirit with which employers 
and employees are willing to go ahead. But legislation can help 
them get the spirit, by compulsion upon the more obstinate, inhuman 
and incompetent employers. Others will do far more than the law 
can compel, 
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“Unemployment, if it is preventable, should be pre- 
vented. If it is not preventable, it must be assumed 
by industry as one of the inevitable overhead costs of 
doing business. Industry already sets aside in prosperous 
times reserves to be used for paying interest and dividends 
in dull times, 7. e., for carrying its capital overhead. The 


overhead of labor consists in the fact that wage- 
earners’ families live by the year though they work by 
the day, and that the labor supply must be nourished in 
periods of idleness, like the capital supply, so that it 
may be available when needed.”—“Can Business Prevent 
Unemployment,’ by Lewisohn, Draper, Commons and 
Lescohier. 


Unemployment Insurance Urged by 
Governor of New York 


(Editor's Note: Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt on June 30 delivered 
an address at the Governors’ Conference at Salt Lake City dealing especially 
with public policies for the security of workers. The following extracts which 
relate specially to the permanent problem of unemployment in this country may 
be regarded as of special significance as bearing upon the immediate legislative 
program in America.) 


AREFUL planning, shorter hours, more complete facts, public 

works and a dozen other palliatives will in the future reduce 

unemployment especially in times of industrial depression. But all 
of these put together will not eliminate unemployment. 

There may indeed be periods in our future history when, for 
economic or political reasons, we may go through several years of 
hardship, one right on top of another. We shall have in these 
periods new “accidents” of employment, such as we have had in 
the past; for instance changes in styles such as the replacement 
of cotton goods by artificial silk, such as the depression—we hope 
a temporary one—in the spoken drama with the advent of the 
movies and the talkies. So also we shall have new inventions which 
will be compared to the advent of the automobile and we may have 
further losses of foreign markets. Some of these great changes 
are predictable, others are unpredictable. Against them some form 
of insurance seems to be the only answer. 

Unemployment insurance we shall come to in this country 
just as certainly as we have come to workmen’s compensation 
for industrial injury, just as certainly as we are today in the 
midst of a national wave of insuring against old age want. 

Ninety per cent of unemployment is wholly without the fault 
of the worker. Other nations and governments have undertaken 
various systems which insure their workers when unemployment 
comes. Why should we, in the 48 states of our Union, fear to 
undertake the task? 


Actuarial Basis for Work Insurance 


It is, of course, necessary for us to recognize and guard against 
two grave dangers, but there is no reason why proper study can not 
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give us the answer. Insurance against unemployment must not by 
any chance or loophole become a mere dole—a hand-out from local 
or state governing agencies—which encourages idleness and defeats 
its own purpose. 

It should be possible in developing a system of unemployment 
insurance, to draw a hard and fast line against any man or woman 
who declines to accept an offered position, and it should be possible 
so to alternate employment that no individual will be unable to 
find a job for more than two or three months at a time. 

The other social and governmental danger is that there will be 
a natural tendency to pay the cost of unemployment insurance out 
of current revenues of government. It is clear to me, first, that 
unemployment insurance must be placed upon an actuarial basis, 
and secondly, that contributions must be made by the workers 
themselves. 

Ideally a carefully worked out system of unemployment insur- 
ance should be self-supporting and a close and intelligent study of 
the facts and of the law of averages can make this wholly 
possible. * * * 

That the broad principles of insurance can be made to meet the 
basic problem of unemployment and of old age want seems to me 
a business proposal which is sound. It would be far more radical 
or socialistic to suggest that local and state governments should, 
in the days to come, grant pensions or doles to those who are in 
need. Our economic processes and tendencies call for business-like 
plans to meet the difficulties of an industrial age. 

It is probable that different states will seek to work out those 
problems in ways which differ in method. That is one of the great 
advantages of our system of 48 separate and distinct state sover- 
eignties. Some states will, without doubt, be more successful than 
others. We can learn by comparisons and by interchange of ideas. 


eZ 


New York and Wisconsin Workers Favor 
Unemployment Fund 
At their recent conventions the New York and the Wisconsin 
Federations of Labor adopted resolutions proposing the enactment 
of an unemployment compensation law to provide at least some 
measure of temporary relief for workers thrown out of work 
through no fault of their own. 
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—Louisville, (Ky.) Times 


The Unemployment Commission and Its Possible Finding 
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Authorities Discredit Manufacturers’ 
Attack on Unemployment Insurance 


alee National Association of Manufacturers recently issued a 

characteristic pamphleteering attack upon “public unemployment 
insurance.” This pronouncement by a leading opponent of social 
legislation may be taken as indicative of the growing interest in 
unemployment compensation in America. 

The points raised by the N. A. M. are the old, familiar arguments 
that are always brought forth against social insurance by its oppo- 
nents. In an attempt to bolster up these stock arguments, however, 
the manufacturers’ association quotes individuals and makes factual 
assertions in a manner which should not be allowed to go unchal- 
lenged. In the interest of a better understanding of the true 
situation, the American Association for Labor Legislation is glad 
to present the following authoritative comments. 


An Evidence of Awakening Interest 
By I. M. Rusrnow 


(As author of America’s leading book on “Social Insurance” and with 
unusual training and practical.experience in meeting problems of unemployment 
relief, Dr. Rubinow writes with special authority.) 


F course there are arguments galore against unemployment in- 
surance. There always are arguments against any proposal 
for progressive social legislation. It is not surprising to find that 
the opposition comes from the same source and bears the same 
character and uses the same lines of reasoning, whether it be un- 
employment insurance, now being discussed throughout the country ; 
or state old age security systems, which are sweeping throughout 
the country; or workmen’s compensation twenty years ago; or 
mothers’ pensions; or even, if one desires to become historical, the 
progressive income tax; rural free delivery; postal savings bank; 
parcel post, or what have you? 

A classical story was popular in Washington some twenty-five 
years ago when the trust problem was up for discussion. The 
standard argument against any trust legislation ran about as fol- 
lows: First, “There are no trusts in America”, secondly, “There 
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are good and bad trusts”; third, “All trusts are good.” With the 
same logic this pamphlet insists that no action on unemployment 
insurance should be taken because we do not know enough about 
it; secondly, similar proposals have already been rejected by states ; 
third, that the cost would be excessive, as proven by English and 
German experience. In face of an insistence that we have no in- 
formation, computations of the probable cost are freely made and 
the humor of the argument that a charge upon industry, which Ger- 
many can stand, would be ruinous to American industry, remains 
altogether unconscious. Of course, the red herring of prevention 
versus insurance is liberally used—the hoary argument against acci- 
dent compensation twenty years ago. English and German unem- 
ployment insurance are condemned by a liberal use of quotations, 
in the true fashion of a legal brief; yet the fact is grudgingly ad- 
mitted that nineteen countries do provide unemployment insurance. 
And of course the demoralizing effect of unemployment insurance 
is definitely established by examples of unemployment insurance 
plans voluntarily organized by certain prominent industrial concerns 
in this country! 

Even a “dismissal wage” is sympathetically quoted as “evidence 
of a growing feeling of responsibility on the part of industry”; but 
elsewhere we are told that “unemployment is generally due to con- 
ditions over which industry-has no control.” 

“Do we wish to establish in the United States a complete system 
of public social insurance? That is the real issue.” 

With this the writer cheerfully agrees. It has been an issue 
for over twenty years. During the ten years of mushroom pros- 
perity, accompanied by social stagnation, it almost looked as if it 
had ceased being an issue. This pamphlet, like a piece of litmus 
paper, shows the acid reaction of an awakening public conscience. 


Insurance Confused with Unlimited Relief 
Says William H. Beveridge 


1 a letter to the American Association for Labor Legislation, 

Sir William Beveridge—one of the world’s foremost authorities 
on unemployment and now Director of the London School of Ec- 
onomics and Political Science—corrects the erroneous impression 
given by the National Association of Manufacturers’ pamphlet in 
quoting him to show “the harmful social and economic effect of 


me on 
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public unemployment insurance.” He is, of course, a strong be- 
liever-in public unemployment insurance and points out that “The 
quotation given from the Sidney Ball lecture which I recently gave 
at Oxford relates not to Unemployment Insurance as I understand 
that term but to the system of unlimited unemployment relief.” He 
sends a copy of his full lecture on “The Past and Present of Un- 
employment Insurance.” It is, as his American friends would ex- 
pect, a dignified and earnest protest against emergency departures 
from the principles of public unemployment insurance. 


Manufacturers’ Report is Biased and Superficial 
By Otca S. Hatsey 


(Miss Halsey has for years followed closely the development of unemploy- 
ment insurance in England. Her first-hand information as well as her familiar- 
ity with the literature of the subject leads her to make specific comment.) 

NDER the guise of “a very thorough and comprehensive in- 

‘ vestigation and study” of unemployment insurance, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers has presented the public with 
a consistently negative, biased and superficial report. In this ex- 
tensive document, no word in favor of unemployment insurance has 
found its way. Although some of the British sources from which 
the Association has abstracted criticisms contain also favorable com- 
ments on British unemployment insurance, it is only the criticisms 
which are allowed to appear. In short, the authors appear to have 
searched through the literature of unemployment insurance for 
criticisms and to have assembled them without any of the qualifica- 
tions or commendations contained in the sources of their informa- 
tion. 

The authors’ use of a quotation from the report of the Liberal 
Industrial Inquiry, “Britain’s Industrial Future,” illustrates the 
spirit of the report and its methods. Below is given the original 
passage with the portion selected for quotation in italics. 

“The Unemployment Insurance system is often criticised as an obstacle 
to the free movement of labour into new channels. It would be a great mistake 
to attribute the present lack of mobility to this cause alone. The mobility of 
labour has been much more definitely impeded by causes altogether apart from 
Unemployment Insurance, notably the widespread shortage of houses and the 
consequent difficulty experienced by a man with a family who wishes to change 
his place of residence. Nevertheless, it seems to be true that the system has to 


some extent checked that mobility of labour which must be secured if changes 
and fluctuations in industry are not to result in serious local unemployment.” 
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It is also suggestive that they do not include such favorable 
comments as that which appears two pages before the passage they 
quote and which reads as follows: 

“Tt was fortunate that this country, after the War, had in existence the 
machinery of Unemployment Insurance: it has, without question, enabled us to 
pass through these seven lean years without the health of the mass of the work- 
ing population being impaired or the standard of living lowered.” 

This and similar passages found in the literature of British 
unemployment insurance, the National Association of Manufacturers 
has ignored in its “very thorough and comprehensive investigation 
and study.” 

The Burden of Unemployment 
By Mottie Ray CaRROLL 


(Dr. Carroll has recently published an outstanding volume on “Unemploy- 
ment Insurance in Germany” based upon a first hand study of the situation in 
that country. The N. A. M. quotes from this book in its attempt to prove 
the German system to be a financial “debacle.” Dr. Carroll here comments 
upon the cost of unemployment in America as well as in Germany.) 


HE employment situation in Germany has become worse. The 

primary problem is that people who cannot find work are ripe 
for revolution. When one is in Germany, one realizes the nearness of 
Russia, and that Germany is the bulwark against communism for 
all Europe. The German revolution of 1919 was orderly and al- 
most bloodless. Since then, industry has been much more powerful 
and few industrial leaders, except the extreme militarists, would 
return to a monarchy. The orderly quality of the German revolu- 
tion was largely due to social insurance and the workers’ consequent 
sense of vested interest in the state. 

Actuarially speaking, we do not know that three and one-half 
per cent of wages is a high rate for insuring seventeen million 
people, finding them jobs, giving vocational guidance, and stimulat- 
ing public works. We have nothing on a private scale with which 
to compare it. We do know that it is a small price to pay for pre- 
venting revolution, probably far smaller than the price Poland is 
paying through maintenance of a large standing army. The Ger- 
man employers know this. 

The alternative to unemployment insurance when over a million 
people cannot find work is poor relief. Some people think that 
poor relief costs less than insurance. There is all too little evidence 
because adequate national records of expenditures have only been 
kept since the inauguration of the unemployment insurance law. 
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What evidence there is, however, points to as great, if not greater, 
expenditures, proportionately, for poor relief for the unemployed 
without the element of constructive planning that we find in un- 
employment insurance. Of course, on all sides there is protest at 
the size of the unemployment insurance bill, but the real protest is 
against its cause which is the decrease in employment opportunities. 


With the failure of the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton to pass the two most important Wagner bills we in America are 
faced anew with the question as to whether voluntary action of those 
employers who have sufficient ingenuity and whose business is such 
that it is capable of effective action to prevent unemployment suf- 
fices for the problem. There is every argument for securing as 
much information as possible before passing comprehensive legisla- 
tion for unemployment compensation. Facts concerning unem- 
ployment, however, are difficult to secure without the establishment 
of machinery for control of the problem which will give us statistics 
as a by-product. 


At present we do not know the extent of unemployment nor how 
its burden is met. The Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association’s 
estimates of the cost of unemployment insurance, placed at $2,360,- 
000 to $4,250,000 yearly, as quoted by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, lead us to ask who is paying that bill for unem- 
ployment in Wisconsin at the present time and whether there is 
either justice or social efficiency in the present distribution of that 
burden. 

It is probably useless and therefore only confusing the issue to 
consider unemployment insurance per se as the primary method of 
preventing unemployment. However, in countries where unem- 
ployment insurance has been adopted it has been useful in indicating 
the sources and types of unemployment. The fact that their burden 
of unemployment is less bearable than ours is probably due more 
largely to chance position than to industrial statesmanship on our 
part. The information resulting from their attempts to control and 
compensate unemployment should be exceedingly useful to us in 
formulating plans for the United States if, instead of condemning 
European systems on the basis of their costs, which may not be as 
heavy as the unknown price we are paying, we utilize their exper- 
ience in efforts to formulate large-scale plans for meeting the prob- 


lem at home. 
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Great Britain’s Experience with 
Unemployment Insurance 


By Mary B. GILson 


7 i lors 

(As a member of the staff of experts of the Industrial Relations Counselors, 

Inc., Miss Gilson has just completed an intensive study of the actual operation 

of the British unemployment insurance system. Her summary of the situation 
in Great Britain may be regarded as authoritative.) 


NEMPLOYMENT insurance and prohibition are two among 

many subjects about which certain individuals entertain pre- 
conceptions and prejudices which make it difficult for them to “stop, 
look and listen” for the examination of facts. The present unem- 
ployment insurance scheme in Great Britain is usually in a welter of 
controversy because it is constantly subjected to the spotlight of 
criticism and because post-war conditions have been so difficult that 
some persons insist upon attributing the evils attendant upon long- 
continued trade depression to unemployment insurance instead of 
to unemployment. 

It is unfortunate that those who cannot take time for a thorough 
first-hand investigation of this difficult and complicated problem 
must so often get a distorted picture from people gifted with selec- 
tive fallacy. Show me the person who has not met either someone 
on a steamer to or from England or some embittered person in 
England who complains loudly that she cannot get domestic servants 
because of “the dole”. The sympathetic listener, apparently oblivious 
of the difficulty in securing domestic servants in the United States 
where we have no unemployment insurance, usually hands on this 
sad story to his or her fellow Americans as proof positive of the 
complete failure of Britain’s experiment in this form of social 
insurance. 

Then, there is the person intent upon discrediting the British 
scheme who quotes out of context certain criticisms directed against 
the eradicable weaknesses off the scheme instead of against the 
scheme itself. An example of this sort of misrepresentation is 
found in quotations from the friendly but drastic criticisms of Sir 
William Beveridge, who has held up to pitiless censure the faults of 


the scheme due to the constant extension of benefit to people who 


have exhausted their right to it. But, as a matter iof fact, Sir 


William Beveridge was one of the originators of the British scheme 
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and has always supported the idea of unemployment insurance. He 
has said of the British scheme, “an account of the difficulties, com- 
plications and changes of the unemployment insurance scheme in 
the economic crisis following the war must not be misread into a 
condemnation of the scheme itself,” adding that “those who criticize 
the ‘dole’ most freely are usually innocent of any precise knowledge 
of the subject. They do not recognize that what they term ‘support- 
ing 1,000,000 men and women in idleness,’ while lamentable, at least 
has prevented destitution and disorder consequent upon unemploy- 
ment in earlier days.” Mr. Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the former Conservative Government, because he 
criticizes various features and workings of the present scheme, also 
frequently meets the fate of being quoted out of context in such a 
way as to paint him in an entirely false light. But he recently said of 
unemployment insurance, “Unquestionably it affords a bulwark 
to the solid, trustworthy workman, (outnumbering as he does the 
others by more than ten to one) against the inevitable fluctuations 
in modern industrial employment.’ 

But if we are dealing in quotations the better part of wisdom and 
justice would be to quote the verdicts of authoritative bodies ap- 
pointed by the British Government at various times to examine into 
the uses and abuses of unemployment insurance. It so happens 
that all of these committees have ended their painstaking investiga- 
tions convinced of the value of unemployment insurance as a method 
of relieving the evils due to unemployment. Take, for example, the 
Blanesburgh Committee, a non-partisan committee appointed by 
the Baldwin Government for the purpose of investigating unem- 
ployment insurance, and consisting of representatives of employers, 


workers, Boards of Guardians, charitable organizations, and other 


groups. In sittings extending over a year, it examined evidence 
representing every shade of opinion and facts presented from every 
responsible quarter. As a result of this wide investigation they 
reported : 

“Nobody has suggested to us that the principle of unemployment 
insurance should be abandoned. It has been recognized by all who 
have appeared before us, and we ourselves share the view, that an 


—_——— 


1Beveridge, War and Insurance. Carnegie Publication, p. 247. 
2Winston Churchill, “The Dole”. Saturday Evening Post, March 29, 1930, 


p. 7. 
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unemployment insurance scheme must now be regarded as a per- 
manent feature of our code of legislation.”* 

Report after report of authoritative bodies asserts the practica- 
bility and desirability of unemployment insurance. The National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organizations, in consultation with 
all the employers’ organizations in the country, prepared a report 
which, because of its origin, may be regarded as the opinion of a 
large section of British employers. It states: 

“Whatever be the defects of the emergency measures, the ex- 
periment of compulsory unemployment insurance, as initiated in 
1911, cannot be adjudged a failure in itself. On the contrary, ex- 
perience since 1911 has proved that it is practicable in normal times 
to make provision, by way of insurance, for assisting the bona fide 
workman over periods of temporary and unavoidable unemploy- 
ment.’* The authors of this report also approved of “making pro- 
vision for the able and willing worker against what is a normal risk 
of industrial life to him—just as lack of orders and remuneration 
is a normal risk for the employer.” 

Indeed, one of the representatives of the above mentioned associ- 
ation of employers went as far as to say before the Blanesburgh 
Committee in March, 1926, after deploring the post-war cataclysm 
of trade which had so upset actuarial calculations of the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme: 


“Given time and proper administration, we are convinced 
that we can build up something which will be an example to 
the whole world.’ 


A recent verdict by a responsible body constituted in part of some 
of the leading industrialists of Great Britain, who have observed 
intimately the workings of unemployment insurance, emphasizes 
the importance of unemployment insurance machinery in meeting 
unemployment crises. This was the report of the Balfour Com- 
mittee, also a government-appointed committee extending its investi- 
gation over a long period of time and a wide field. It expressed the 
opinion that both from the point of view of general social welfare 
and also from that of industrial and commercial efficiency, the 
establishing of unemployment insurance in Great Britain had been 


pda Sh Report, Vol. II, p. 86, Section 5. 
id. 
“Ibid. p. 79. 
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amply justified, adding that they would find it difficult to imagine 


‘how the country would have fared “had not the insurance machinery 


been available in its time of need.” Indeed, as they say, it is a 
subject of constant comment that “so deep and prolonged a trade 
depression has produced so little actual suffering in comparison with 
the experience of far slighter and more transient periods of depres- 
sion before the war,” a condition which they attribute in large part 
to the Unemployment Insurance scheme.® 

This Committee says, “The primary effect is to improve materially 
the well-being of the industrial population in ways in which such 
improvement could not have been achieved by individual effort 
except at enormously greater cost.”7 Again they say, “the establish- 
ment of a practically universal system of compulsory insurance 
against unemployment is one of the greatest advances in social 
amelioration made during the past generation.’’® 

The Melchett-Turner Conference on Industrial Reorganization 
and Industrial Relations was another representative and impartial 
body which brought in a favorable verdict. This was not a govern- 
ment-appointed body but was largely the outgrowth of the desire of 
Lord Melchett, Chairman of the Board of Directors of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., and other great industrialists, to confer 
with responsible trade union leaders concerning ways and means of 
improving Great Britain’s industrial situation. While deploring the 
continued trade depression as the crux of Britain’s difficulty, they 
acknowledged the “value in ameliorative directions” of unemploy- 
ment insurance.® 

These few quotations are verdicts of authoritative bodies in 


Great Britain, not hearsay nor fireside ramblings. The thoughtful 


person is not influenced by spicy articles written by journalists and 
novelists to appeal to the crowd, and the decisions of governments 
will not ultimately rest on them. Nor will they rest on comments 
unfavorable to certain undesirable features of the British unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme, lifted from a context distinctly favorable to 
the scheme itself. Great social measures such as this are constantly 


‘Balfour Final Report of the Committee on Industry and Trade. 1929. 
H. M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 3282, pp. 133-134. 

Tbid, pp. 257-259. 

‘Ibid. p. 131. ; , 

*Conference on Industrial Reorganization and Industrial Relations. T. U. C. 
Transport House, London, S. W. 1. 
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in the melting pot and need to be subjected unceasingly to the, white 
heat of criticism in order to eliminate their imperfections. 

In conversation with numbers of employers, workers and others 
in Great Britain during the winter of 1928-9, I found not a single 
employer who would willingly abandon unemployment insurance for 
the old haphazard methods of relieving destitution due to unemploy- 
ment, methods involving the expenditure of huge sums in poor relief 
and charity with inadequate machinery for tying in placement with 
the payment of benefits in order to test a man’s willingness to work. 
With all the inconsistencies and imperfections of the present scheme, 
those who have given the question any thought realize how greatly 
unemployment insurance has reduced the worst degradations of 
poverty and ill health. They point out that the solution of present 
difficulties with the unemployment insurance scheme lies not in its 
abandonment but in so reconstructing it as to give contributors 
their just dues and remove from the bona fide insured the burden 
of carrying indefinitely the “permanently” unemployed who stand 
little or no chance of being reabsorbed in industry. 

The person who presumes to criticize this great measure must in 
all honesty do one of two things. He must either give up sufficient 
time to an arduous and painstaking examination of ancient and 
unsatisfactory methods of caring for the unemployed in Great 
Britain before unemployment insurance was introduced, of all the 
features of the present unemployment insurance scheme and of the 
obstacles imposed upon it by Britain’s post-war depression, or he 
must, be willing to accept the verdicts of such authoritative and 
unpartisan bodies as the Blanesburgh and Balfour Committees. 
There is a rich fund of factual and statistical material and of 
authoritative opinion. On such evidence judgments should be 
formed. 


Unemployment Reserves and Unemployment 
Insurance 


By Joun R. Commons 


(Professor Commons’ proposals and the Wisconsin Bill which he has 
sponsored are also attacked by the N. A. M. The following comment by 
Professor Commons is therefore of particular interest.) 
aes: pamphlet on Public Unemployment Insurance, published 

by the National Association of Manufacturers, makes the usual 
mistake of failing to distinguish Unemployment Reserves from Un- 
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employment Insurance. The distinction could have been found by 
consulting my testimony and the exhibits prepared by the Industrial 


Relations Counselors, already cited in the pamphlet from the printed 


record of Hearings on Senate Resolution 219, February, 1929 (pp. 
212, 245, 386 ff.), especially on the Unemployment Funds in the 
Chicago Men’s Clothing Industry. 

The Chicago system is almost identical with the one proposed in 
the Wisconsin legislature of 1925 (p. 270 of the Hearings), except 
that the Chicago system was a joint agreement between the Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union, whereas the Wisconsin bill provided that the obligation of 
an Unemployment Fund should be imposed upon the employers of 
the state individually. In both cases, those employers who were 
not able to set up their own funds individually were permitted to 
organize a mutual insurance company. 

In the Chicago system there were as many as seventy separate 
funds for that many individual establishments, and there was no 
merging of funds as would be required in an insurance scheme. 
But also, some hundred or more of the small contractors were or- 
ganized into a mutual insurance fund. All of the funds operated 
on similar rules as to benefits, but each had its own legally separate 
Board of Trustees, though, for convenience and uniformity, the 
separate funds elected the same chairman. 

Unemployment insurance, similar to the British system, was 
strongly opposed by the seventy manufacturers in the Chicago mar- 
ket and for an understandable reason. Their reason also partly 
explains why dissatisfaction, cited by the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has arisen in England. Under the British system of insurance, 
the employer who furnishes fifty-two weeks of employment pays 
fifty-two premiums, and then turns it over to the employees of his 
competitor who furnishes only twenty-six weeks’ employment and 
therefore has paid only twenty-six premiums into the joint Insurance 
Fund. 

But under the seventy Unemployment Reserve Funds of the 
Chicago market each employer is responsible only for his own em- 
ployees. And, more important than all else, if he furnishes forty- 
seven weeks of full employment (allowing five weeks for vacation) 
then he pays no premium whatever, provided he has accumulated a 
reserve sufficient to pay seven weeks’ unemployment at 40 per cent 


of the regular wages. ag 
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The economic and social significance will be perceived. Under 
the British system of unemployment insurance, which I call the 
European plan, cited at length by the manufacturers, the employer 
who is efficient and plans his work so as to give full employment 
is penalized for the benefit of his inefficient competitor. But under 
the Chicago system of independent Unemployment Reserves, which 
I call the American plan, the efficient employer who gives steady 
employment is rewarded for his own benefit. The American plan 
appeals to the individualism and individual initiative of employers. 
Already one firm in Chicago has reached the goal by giving forty- 
seven weeks employment and has ceased to set aside anything more 
for its unemployment reserve. 

The state cannot prevent unemployment, neither can the wage- 
earners prevent it. Only the employers, by individual, corporate 
or associated initiative, can prevent it. The first thing to do, then, 
is to place the responsibility on the only people who can prevent 
unemployment, just as was done in the accident compensation laws. 
Then if the burden is too great, as it would be in a period of 
general depression lasting more than five or six weeks, the state 
should be ready to come in and supplement the necessary unemploy- 
ment benefits during the remainder of the depression. The em- 
ployers could form their own mutual insurance companies, if they 
wished, but the main activity of such companies would be wide- 
spread education on unemployment prevention similar to that of 
the past twenty years on accident prevention. 

Whether any system of public unemployment insurance can be 
adopted or not in the United States, depends largely on the cycles 
and extent of unemployment, and the political weight and intelli- 
gence of laborers liable to unemployment. It would seem, however, 
that manufacturers should study the subject seriously instead of 
massing statistics undigested or twisting testimony in mere word- 
battles. 


( 
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Something Is Wrong! 


By Ernest PooLe 


(Editor’s Note: When one of America’s best known authors, who in “The 
Harbor” and elsewhere has given evidence of knowing his own city, takes a turn 
round New York and writes his impression of unemployment the result is 
worth preserving. We present Ernest Poole’s contribution to the New York 
Times of February 18, 1930, as permanently valuable for those who are still 
willing to think about America’s permanent problem of unemployment.) 


ipa the basement of the Salvation Army Bowery Hotel the other 
day I saw four young men stripped to their waists. They had 
taken off their shirts and were washing them in tubs, for they had 
but one shirt apiece and a clean shirt helps in getting a job. “By 
night this laundry will be packed,” Colonel Winchell told me, “for 
about 200 wash their clothes here every day. They are not hoboes. 
You'll be surprised at the number of new faces here now. Some 
are musicians, actors and clerks, but we don’t see much of the 
white-collar crowd. We get young workmen, more each week, and 
not only from New York but textile workers from New England, 
coal miners from Pennsylvania, and steel workers. They come in 
crowds, for they’d rather take a chance in a big city than starve 
in a small town, they say. It’s the worst winter since 1921. The 
Municipal Lodging House is overcrowded and is sending 300 a 
night to bunks on an old East River barge. We have beds for over 
600 here and have been giving meal tickets to about 500 a day and 
throughout New York we help thousands more to get beds, meals, 
jobs or transportation home. For a little under $1 a day we can 
give a man meals and a bed.” * * * 

Upstairs I found two long bare rooms—one filled with men and 
boys in chairs. They were the ones who could still pay for beds. 
The other was packed with men standing up, for whom there were 
no more meal tickets now. Among them a young Communist had 
distributed leaflets. “The nightmare of unemployment, misery, 
hunger and starvation hangs over the heads of all workers,” I read. 
I asked Colonel Winchell what he was doing against such propa- 
ganda. “I am talking to them tonight about Abraham Lincoln,” 
he said. 

Several thousand men and boys are sleeping on the floors ot 
missions and speakeasies near by. A cheap vile whisky is sold 
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there, while from other sources the unemployed are buying “smoke,” 
an alcohol so poisonous it makes a beginner sick for a week—and 
it slowly kills, if he keeps on. But it is cheap. For twenty-five 
cents three men and boys can get drunk on it. “It gets an awful 
hold,” he said. “I can do almost anything with these boys, but 
when I take their ‘smoke’ away they'll fight for it as though for 
life, because it helps them to forget. But many won't touch it, 
and rather than sleep in dirty speakeasies they’ll beg a nickel and 
ride around in the subway all night. For they’re not bums and 
they try to stay clean; they’re holding on, still hoping for jobs. For 
they feel, as I do, that things will improve in the early Spring. 
I’m no calamity howler. I know we'll soon have better times. But 
it’s tough to have your funds give out when you know how many 
men and boys could be helped to hold on for a few weeks more 
and not drop into the hobo class.” 

In this view he was supported by our New York Industrial 
Commissioner, Frances Perkins, who told me that since her report 
of January 15 conditions of unemployment had shown few signs of 
betterment here. “We’re hoping for improvement almost any time 
now,” she said, “possibly in the early Spring. But I’m afraid it will 
be slow—especially in the luxury trades and among the musicians. 
Thousands of them have lost their jobs since the talkies were intro- 
duced. There are thousands of idle clerks and stenographers and 
salesmen, too.” 


I saw one of them that afternoon. As I passed a long Bowery 
breadline I heard a sudden chorus of jeers and a young man in the 
line who wore a white collar and neat light overcoat and hat was 
suddenly thrown out of his place. “Hey, you with the white collar, 
go on to the Y. M. C. A.” they yelled. I went to the Y. M. C. A. 
Bowery Branch over on East Third Street and talked with one of 
the managers there. “This is the worst Winter I’ve seen since 
1914,” he said. “This January we could find jobs for only 124 out 
of 328 who applied; and of that 124 only thirty-nine got permanent 
work; the rest got jobs for but a few days and then were up 
against it again. Only thirty-nine real jobs for 329 who need them! 
We're hoping for improvement, but not till well along in March. 
And in the meantime what are we to do? We asked the New York 
public for $44,000. this year. We've had less than $24,000 of that 
and so, with about half our budget we’ve had to turn away hundreds 
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this month, and they don’t know where to go. They have never 
been hoboes. In bread lines tonight you'll see fellows you’d never 
expect, clean, decent young men. They come to us so desperate 
they’re willing to try any work, but even the roughest, humblest 
jobs this winter simply can’t be found, for the men who hold them 
won't leave. So these others come to us—young office clerks and 
salesmen, who don’t know how to sell themselves. They’ve never 
been up against it before and their suffering is so much the more 
intense when they find themselves on the street. We take them to 
our capacity here of 396 beds and we would help the others, too, 
if only we had money enough! All we need is ninety-one cents a 
day to give a man meals and a clean bed. But we simply can’t 
get the funds.” 

I went back on the Bowery—darkening now, with lights flaring 
out of shops. In front of one stood a thin youngster with no 
overcoat. He was scowling at a radio from which a girl’s voice 
sang to him: “Maybe I could get another man; but I’m waiting, 
dear, for you!” Down the street was a bonfire with a crowd around 
it. A huge negro, very drunk and beating on an old tin pan, threw 
back his head and laughed up at the elevated. “I’m so happy— 
happy!” he roared. Near him I heard a thin little man, very dirty 
and also drunk, ask his friend: “What was it he said Jesus said?” 
The other one answered: “Aw, what the hell!” 

By the Holy Name Mission close by I saw a line of hundreds 
reaching far around the corner down a darkening street. Dim 
shadows, ghosts, and just for a moment I imagined another one 
there, a tall stooped figure in a shawl and an old-fashioned stove- 
pipe hat, who came slowly along the line as though reviewing a 
regiment long ago in the Civil War. For this was Lincoln’s 
Birthday. Remember that deep compassion of his for the young 
men and boys of his day. * * * 


SS) 


A World View of Unemployment Insurance 


“Tt has come to be generally recognized that the workers should 
be protected against unemployment, and that the best way to secure 
this is to establish an effective system of unemployment insurance.” 
—Albert Thomas, Director, International Labor Office, Annual 
Report, 1930. 


—New York World 


Feeling of Depression Hits Fee-Charging Employment Agencies 


Managers of certain fee-charging employment agencies are represented as despair- 
ing over the depression in their business. Unless they show a disposition to eliminate 
some of the worst abuses which have continued to characterize their dealings with 
the unemployed it has been suggested that they will surely be made to feel the weight 
of public opinion as expressed in more effective state regulation. 
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Can Management Prevent 
Unemployment?’ 


By Paut H. Dovucias 


HERE are two very distinct signs to indicate that in the field 

of social legislation the Amercian public is awakening from its 
long sleeping-sickness. These two portents are the recent passage 
of old age pension bills by the legislatures of California, New York, 
and Massachusetts, and the awakened realization in the last few 
months that the problem of unemployment has not been solved by 
that new economic era which has been so confidently hailed by the 
high priests of prosperity. 

It is about the second of these developments that I wish to 
speak—and the topic which I wish ot take is whether business as 
such can prevent unemployment. Many voices in our midst are 
declaring that by stabilizing, business can do just that. Europeans 
in their fatalistic acceptance of malign fate may feel compelled to 
compensate the hapless victims of unemployment, but it is said that 
American management, accustomed to changing the face of the 
universe, can render any such action unnecessary in this country 
by preventing unemployment. 


Causes of Unemployment 


What then are the causes of this unemployment which it is said 
management can eliminate? A recent study that I have made indi- 
cates that of the average unemployment of approximately ten per 
cent which apparently prevailed during the thirty-one years from 
1896 to 1926, approximately six to six and one-half per cent resulted 
from seasonal and chronic causes, and from three and one-half to 
four per cent from cyclical causes. 

Because of the fluctuations of our weather and the changes in 
our styles—the latter being the characteristic of all societies where 
social position is fluid and not determined by birth—seasonal unem- 
ployment is much greater in this country than in England. We 

1Address, Mid-year Meeting of the American Association for Labor Legis- 


lation, in joint session with National Conference of Social Work, Boston, 
June 9, 1930. 
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tend to buy our clothes in the spring and fall, to purchase auto- 
mobiles from March to July, to buy our ice cream in the summer 
time, and to occupy our new houses in the fall. With the demand 
of consumers for many commodities accumulating spasmodically, 
at various periods of the year instead of being evenly distributed, 
it is but natural that production in many businesses should fluctuate 
rather violently from season to season and hence create unem- 
ployment. 


Reducing Seasonal Fluctuations 


Certainly there can be no question but that some firms have 
made extraordinary progress in reducing the seasonal fluctuations 
in their businesses. E. S. Smith, who has been investigating this 
subject, has found nearly two hundred enterprises which have made 
notable progress in this direction. Five years ago, the example 
of Dennison, Hills Brothers, Hickey and Freeman and the Columbia 
Conserve Company had already become well known. This year 
new names have joined the honor roll. Procter and Gamble, the 
Packard Motor Car Company, Fels-Naphtha Company, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Bausch and Laumb, Leeds and Northrup, and a 
number of others have made such distinct progress as to entitle 
them to the respect and admiration both of the general public and 
of their fellow-managers. 


The main methods which have been followed by these and other 
firms have been very clearly related in such books as Feldman’s “The 
Regularization of Employment,” and I shall not take your time to 
describe them in detail. Always they entail the preparation of a 
production schedule for the year, and in their simplest form they 
provide that this yearly quota will be turned out in twelve ap- 
proximately equal monthly fractions. Goods are thus produced 
during the months when ultimate demand by the consumers is low 
and stored by someone to meet the accelerated demand which will 
come in the busy seasons. Sometimes the goods are stored by the 
manufacturer and sometimes he is able to get retailers to take them 
off his hands—although with the growth of hand-to-mouth buying 
this latter resort is becoming far more difficult. Sometimes the 
consumers are induced, by means of advertising or price discounts, 
to distribute their purchases more evenly and hence to insure more 
regular production and employment. Sometimes side-lines are built 
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up for the off season, as has been the case in the historic affinity 
of coal and ice—a marriage now sadly damaged by the blows which 
electric refrigeration has struck at the junior member of this fusion. 


Savings Effected 


That any such program involves many problems and some costs 
is evident. Storage and interest charges are commonly higher and 
price discounts sometimes have to be made. But with few excep- 
tions, the manufacturers who have adopted such a policy believe 
that it has saved them money for the following reasons: 

(1) They are enabled to expand the total volume of their busi- 
ness without a corresponding increase in capital equipment and to 
grow through a fuller utilization of the plant during what would 
otherwise be slack months. While they will need more storage space 
for a given yearly output than before, they will nevertheless need 
less factory space. Factory space is more costly than is storage 
because it has machinery while the latter has merely empty air. 

(2) They are enabled to maintain a relatively stable working 
force and thus reduce the costs of labor turnover. Where business 
fluctuates widely large groups of workers are hired only to be re- 
gurgitated when the slack period arrives. When this in turn gives 
away to the busy season the firm must in the main hire new workers 
and go to all the expense of breaking them in. This loss is avoided 
by the stabilization of jobs leaving only the losses from the un- 
stability of men. 

(3) They are generally enabled, because of offering more 
weeks of employment a year than their competitors, to pay their 
workers a somewhat lower hourly rate. This is not a loss to the 
workers, for this diminution is generally not proportional to the 
increase in employment which is given them. The workers thus 
receive higher yearly incomes while the employers obtain lower 
labor costs per piece. The gains of regularization are thus split 
both ways. 

Such efforts reflect credit upon the imagination, the intelligence, 
and the daring of these managers, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that large numbers of others may become infected by their example. 
As they do, the volume of unemployment will be reduced and they 
will find themselves leading at the same time more interesting and 
probably more profitable lives. 
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Force of Example Not Enough 


But—and here I come to the hub of the question. Is this all 
that is needed? Can we depend upon the force of example ana 
trust to management to abolish unemployment? Now, while I have 
the greatest respect for many of the progressive leaders of the 
management movement who advance such claims, I should like to 
submit several very definite reasons, why, in my opinion, they are 
demonstrably wrong, and which indicate that while stabilization 
efforts by individual employers will reduce the volume of unem- 
ployment, they will not eliminate it. 

(1) (In the first place, a large percentage of employers will 
continue to be indifferent and callous to the problem) We are some- 
times inclined to believe that men like Owen D. Young and Morris 
Leeds in their fine intelligence and social imagination are typical 
of American industry, and to forget that they are as much above 
the rank and file of management as Jane Addams and Lillian Wald 
are to the average social worker, and as Michelson and John Dewey 
are above the garden variety of college professors. The great 
masses of business men are likely to be deterred by the initial diffi- 
culties and expense which are necessarily attached to any regulariza- 
tion plan. In consequence, because of inevitable defects in the 
human instrument, unemployment will not be reduced to the lowest 
point to which it is logically susceptible. 

(2) {The success of stabilization has thus far been achieved 
predominantly with either standardized or quasi-monopolized 
products ; but the possibilities are far less in the case of commodities 
subject to pronounced style and weather factors and produced under 
competitive conditions) It is possible to stabilize the production of 
Ivory Soap for example, because it, like the grace of God, is the 
same, yesterday, today, and forever. While people do not wash 
quite as much during the winter as in the summer, cakes of Ivory 
may be stored during these months with the certainty that they 
will not be outmoded by the time the rise of the thermometer 
stimulates cleanliness. Similarly, fashions in dates, in measuring 
instruments, in soups, and in Packard cars, are relatively constant 
and. permit the accumulation of stocks without the fear that they 
will be rendered worthless by a shift in styles. Here, therefore, 
regularization can proceed. But the problem is far more difficult 
in industries where styles change rapidly. Women’s clothing, for 
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example, is as perishable as green groceries, and styles decay with 
a rapidity equal to that of radishes and celery. It is impossible, 
therefore, for a manufacturer to produce to stock because the style 
may be quickly obsolete and retail dealers will refuse to buy more 
than the bare margin for current sales. As long as the competition 
between women in the matter of dress continues, we may therefore 
expect a disorganized industry. This competition gives no indica- 
tion of slackening, as was amusingly witnessed several years ago 
when, in order to enable a factory to continue producing during 
the slack season, several hundred public-spirited Cleveland women 
pledged themselves to buy standardized suits. When the time for 
delivery came, however, the public spirit of these ladies was not 
sufficient to withstand their desire to maintain a competitive 
superiority in the struggle for man’s favor, and only a small per- 
centage of the suits ordered were finally purchased. So will it be 
I fear for a long time to come. The moving picture has moreover 
removed the happy dumping grounds for outmoded styles which 
formerly existed west of the Mississippi. 

Women’s shoes are now in a very similar position, brought there 
very largely, it is amusing to note, by zealous manufacturers who 
sought to stabilize by producing side-lines and “fillers” for the sum- 
mer and winter months. In trying to stabilize their business, how- 
ever, they disorganized the industry by introducing a fever of style 
changes which broke down the old sets of lasts and prevented any 
appreciable production to stock. 

With its violent oscillations from season to season, the weather 
will moreover continue to make some trades seasonal. More build- 
ing can undoubtedly be carried on during the winter than is now 
the case, but it is futile to hope that as much can be done then as 
during the months from April to October. Because of the high 
cost of storing building materials, the value per cubic foot of which 
is small, we may expect therefore that the industries supplying 
building with materials such as stone, cement, timber, et cetera, 
will also move on a somewhat seasonal basis. 

The best of management cannot therefore entirely prevent even 
seasonal pinemployment. 

(3) Nf we turn to technological unemployment, the case is even 
clearer. Here good management consists in introducing technical 
and administrative changes which will increase per capita output 
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and lower costs) Sometimes, to be sure, this does not displace labor 
from the industry because the reduction in the price of some com- 
modities will lead to so great an increase in the quantity demanded 
that the same or an even greater number of workers than before 
will be employed. But sometimes when the demand for the product 
is inelastic, as is the case with most agricultural commodities, the 
increase in the quantity demanded is not sufficient to reabsorb in 
that industry all of the displaced workers. Ultimately to be sure 
these workers will be reemployed because of the fact that the con- 
~sumers who will now be spending a smaller total sum for these 
commodities will be transferring their surplus to the purchase of 
other commodities and hence giving new opportunities of employ- 
ment, equal in number to those which have been destroyed in the 
industries where the technical advances have taken place. 

But it takes a considerable amount of time before these ultimate 
effects can be realized and in the transitional period, as Lubin, 
Myers and Clague have shown, large numbers of men are likely to 
be unemployed for considerable periods of time. Here therefore 
efficient management creates unemployment instead of lessening it. 

(4) (Finally, there is of course the business cycle.) Last summer, 
Mr. Hoover’s Committee on Recent Economic Changes, in its report, 
implied that the problem of economic balance had largely been 
solved. Writers on the business cycle began to replace the term 
“depression” by that of “recession.” It is evident however, despite 
the efforts at sunshine stories which have been issued from Wash- 
ington this winter in the apparent belief that economic ills could be 
cured by mental healing, that we have been and are suffering from 
a rather severe business depression which has already brought the 
index of employment of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to a point ten per cent below its level of last spring, and which, 
when the statistics on unemployment are finally tabulated by the 
census may show from 12 to 16 per cent of those normally em- 
ployed in non-agricultural industry to have been unemployed on 
April 1 of this year. 

(Now, when business is going through a depression, an individual 
enterprise is largely helpless.) In the face of a falling demand and 
a declining price level it cannot produce to stock when the goods 
sold may ultimately have to be disposed of at a lower price level. 
A business in consequence naturally curtails even though this may 
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mean laying off men, destroying purchasing power and thus setting 
into effect cumulative forces which progressively and in the large 
make the situation worse. 

(There is little prospect that we shall in the immediate future 
control the business cycle. The delay of some public work to 
periods of depression will help. Most of such work however is 
carried on by state and municipal agencies, and governors and 
mayors are not likely to postpone construction, which gives them 
abundant opportunity for spoils and patronage, from prosperous 
years when they are in power to depression years when they may 
not be) Furthermore, opportunities. for employment will be largely 
in the form of building workers and construction laborers, while 
the men laid off from industry will largely be those producing capital 
goods such as machinery, iron and steel, et cetera, and intermediate 
goods such as cottons, woolens, et cetera. The latter cannot be 
readily transformed into the former. 

The real control of the business cycle will involve in my opinion, 
the stabilization of the price level.) But to do this effectively, we 
need a concerted and unified monetary and credit policy on the 
part of the banking interests of the world which, with all the prog- 
ress of the last decade, is still slow in coming. Perhaps also the 
world will have to move from a nominal gold standard to a gold 
exchange standard with internal “managed” currencies. But these 
are questions for the future. For a long time we shall have business 
cycles with the unemployment which recessions or depressions 
always create. 


Insurance Against Unemployment 


Since a considerable percentage of unemployment seems there- 
fore to be inevitable, the problem arises, what shall we do with 
and for the unemployed? I should like to suggest that the only 
sensible way of meeting this loss is to do what we do in the case 
of fire, namely, insure against it. Let us say that in a community 
of 1,000 families, each dwelling in a $10,000 house, one house 
on the average burns down annually. Why should not the 999 
residents whose houses do not burn let the unlucky one shoulder 
the full loss? In practice they have not done so, but have instead 
insured so that each man as a result will pay $10 into a fund which 
indemnifies the one unfortunate. There is less psychic loss as every 
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competent economist can prove, by the thousand giving up $10 
apiece than if one were to bear the full loss of $10,000. Further- 
more, all sleep more soundly of nights, secure in their knowledge 
that even if their house should burn, it would not beggar them. 
Insurance against unemployment is as sensible as insurance against 
fire. Ultimately its logic will make its advent inevitable despite the 
fact that middle-class opinion now identifies it with the “dole,” 
which in theory it opposes, although in practice we are paying large 
“doles” in the form of public and private outdoor relief to help meet 
the burden of unemployment. (In Detroit, for example, where 
opposition to unemployment insurance is intense because of its sup- 
posed dole-like qualities, over $840,000 was paid out in public out- 
door poor relief during the month of March to 20,000 families, nearly 
all of whom had been placed in need by unemployment) Apparently 
we are willing to pay the genuine dole as long as we can mistakenly 
identify unemployment insurance with it. 


An Incentive to Stabilization 


When we come to introduce unemployment insurance, as come 
we shall, we need not and should not slavishly imitate the European 
models. (rhe unemployment insurance systems of England and 
Germany were installed when these countries had no statistics of 
the fluctuations in employment in the major industries) Their 
rates are therefore uniform between industries, being so much per 
worker in Great Britain and a given percentage of the payroll in 
Germany. In consequence no further financial incentive is fur- 
nished under either of these systems for employers to stabilize their 
factories and reduce unemployment. 

ere in America however we have the best employment statistics 
of any capitalistic country in the world. There is every possibility 
therefore of grouping industries according to the amount of seasonal 
and cyclical unemployment which they may have caused and fixing 
the average rates for the industry accordingly.) Employers with 
better than the average record for the industry could then have 
their rates correspondingly reduced while those with bad records 
would have their rates increased. By this method employers would 
be rewarded if they stabilized production and punished if they did 
not. (The costs-of average seasonal employment would be placed on 
the consumer and fresh purchasing power would be given the worker 
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during periods of depression which would help to check the decline 
in business.) Insurance is not therefore an alternative which may 
be avoided by independent stabilization but rather an integral part 
of any program of stabilization and an agency to spur business into 
renewed action to reduce unemployment. In the systems which 
will ultimately develop in the United States, this consideration should 
be kept always in the forefront. 


axes 


—New York World 


Labor Day, 1930 


What Employers Are Doing to Combat 
Unemployment’ 


By Ernest G. DRAPER 
Vice-President, The Hills Brothers Company 


F viewed from the standpoint of percentages alone, the showing 
I of employers who have accomplished anything at all in stabilizing 
their labor turnover is a sorry one indeed. Out of more than 
200,000 manufacturing concerns in this country, less than one-half 
of one per cent have shown any active interest in the problem of 
industrial idleness. Fortunately for us employers, this bare state- 
ment does not tell the whole story. Society at large is almost as 
much to blame for present conditions as industry. Only in the last 
twenty years has the germ of unemployment been isolated, so to 
speak, and recognized as an industrial rather than as a charitable 
problem. 

It was in 1910 that Sir William Beveridge wrote his classic 
study, entitled “Unemployment a Problem of Industry.” This book 
was the turning point in an attitude of mind. For the first time, 
it showed, with scientific detail, that men out of work were not 
habitual loafers and drunkards but were the victims of industrial 
conditions over which they themselves had no control: Twenty 
years is a comparatively short time for such a change in point of 
view to acquire general acceptance. Is it any wonder, then, that so 
little relatively has been undértaken by the rank and file of employers 
in attacking this complex evil? 

While the numerical strength of employers interested in this 
problem is slight, the accomplishment in individual cases is amazing. 
Let me call the roll of a few of the more prominent: 

International Harvester Company 
United States Rubber Company 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
Proctor & Gamble Company 

Tennessee Copper & Chemical Company 


Packard Automobile Company 
American Radiator Company 


*Address, Mid-year Meeting of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
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Endicott-Johnson Company 
Dennison Manufacturing Company 

Of the smaller concerns there are: 
Walworth Manufacturing Company 
Knox Hat Company 
Columbia Conserve Company 
Dutchess Manufacturing Company 
Leeds & Northrup Company 
The Hills Brothers Company 

and a score of others. 

All of these concerns have gone about the study of regular 
employment in their own plants as though it were, as of course 
it is, one of the major problems of production, They have included 
stabilization in their daily thinking just as the average employer 
regards protection against fire, avoidance of accidents, and the like. 


Business Problems in Stabilization 


Rather than enter into a detailed description as to how a reason- 
able amount of stabilization can be brought about, perhaps I can 
best indicate just what such a procedure means by giving a list of 
questions which each employer must answer to his own satisfaction 
if he is to stabilize the labor in his plant with reasonable effective- 
ness. The employers of every one of the concerns mentioned above 
have answered these questions by appropriate action in their own 
companies. In fact they have gone far beyond such elemental 
changes as these questions suggest. The questions are: 

1. Is my business seasonal? 

2. If so, at what seasons of the year is our business most slack? 

3. What measures can we take to speed up our business during 
these slack seasons? 

(a) Can we, for instance, stretch out our sales peaks over 
a longer number of months 
(1) by advertising? 
(2) by some device of salesmanship? 
(3) by some device of distribution? 
(4) by price discounts, etc. 
(b) Can we introduce a new product that will sell well in 
the slack season and yet fit into our general business? 
(c) Can we adapt our present products for other uses than 
those now in use and so stretch out the selling season? 
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(d) Can we manufacture for stock during off seasons? 
4. What changes will a stabilizing plan require in 
(a) Manufacturing? 
(b) Purchasing? 
(c) Financing? 
(d) Office personnel? 


Cyclical Unemployment 


So far, you will notice that we have confined the discussion to 
what some manufacturers are doing in trying to overcome seasonal 
unemployment, i. e., unemployment mainly caused by slackness 
in work due to the seasons. An even greater cause of unemploy- 
ment is cyclical unemployment, i. e., that type which comes upon 
us as a result of gigantic booms and their succeeding depressions. 
Individual employers, regardless of the size of their concerns, 
cannot prevent such catastrophes but, by skillful forecasting and 
shrewd management, they can mitigate the effect of the avalanche. 
The best known example in this field, of course, is the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company of South Framingham, Massachusetts. 
The remarkable success of this firm in anticipating the depression 
of 1920-1921 is one of the bright spots in the history of manage- 
ment. The story is well known. I shall not repeat it here except 
to remind you that in the depression year of 1921, the average 
number of workers on the payroll of this firm was only four per 
cent less than the number in the boom year of 1920. 

Another example is that of the American Radiator Company. 
Mr. Clarence Woolley, its President, wrote an article about the 
Company’s experience in 1921, part of which is as follows: 


“After the Government ceased price control, when the war was over, 
pig iron went down to $26.75 and then up again until it stood at the 
general level of $46.00 a ton in July, 1920. At the same time we saw 
interest rates at eight and a half, nine and ten per cent and prices 
greatly inflated. 

“Our directors decided that depression was in sight. We liquidated 
our inventories, paid our debts, cut down production and got ready 
for the storm. We had come, by experience which brought understand- 
ing, to place implicit reliance upon our ability accurately to forecast the 
logical trend of finance and business by skillful interpretations of our 
economic charts. The business cycle was no longer a theory. It became 


for us a veritable compass to guide us through the gathering mists of 
depression. 
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“Now we come to 1921. At the beginning of this year our charts 
showed us a large increase in the number of building permits issued. 
Other charts showed the prices of building materials were declining. 
At the same time interest rates were coming down. 

“We decided that it was to be a moderately prosperous year for us. 
It was time to expand. We speeded up our factories, made a big 
reduction in selling prices and, while the first six months were below 
normal, the last half was the largest of record, up to that date. Our 
order books were crowded with unfilled orders, giving the necessary 
back-log for uninterrupted production throughout the winter.” 


The Maintenance of Wage Rates 


These examples illustrate what employers are doing and can 
do towards mitigating the unemployment over which they have 
some control. Even more important in its potential influence upon 
future action is what employers are thinking, as well as doing, 
today. This is the first time in the industrial history of the United 
States that a real depression has not been accompanied by a general 
drive on wages. Such a change in attitude upon the part of the 
average American employer is all the more striking when you 
realize that the change has come about in less than a decade. It 
was in 1921 that American employers made their last general push 
against the wage scale. “We must liquidate labor,” they said, and 
they went about doing it. The American Open Shop plan, backed 
up by some of the largest employers in the country and designed to 
smash union wage schedules, began to get under way. Fortunately 
for labor, and for employers as well, the plan was a failure. Then 
the employers went off on another tack. They resolved to make 
machinery do what labor would not consent to do in bringing down 
production costs. The wheels of industry began to turn. They 
have been turning faster and faster ever since. In spite of the set- 
back in 1929, it is reasonable to assume that the era of industrial 
prosperity will continue for some time to come, even if in modified 
form. 

What caused the change in the minds of management? The 
reasons are many but chief among them, I think, was the realiza- 
tion that the workman was a consumer as well as a producer. 
Business men finally discovered that men on strike or men out of 
work are not desirable sales prospects. This fact was brought 
home dramatically to the writer when the sales of one of his com- 
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pany’s products fell off thirty per cent in Pennsylvania at the time 
of the coal strike in that state. 

There is, of course, a danger to this sheowy of the efficacy of 
high wages. Some argue, for instance, that when prices of certain 
capital goods fall 30 or 40 per cent (as they already have done in 
1930), how is it possible to restore the buying urge in the public 
if wages are not brought down more in line with prices of raw 
material? They point to the statement of Professor Henry Clay 
of England, who maintains that the inflexibility of the present 
English wage scale, buttressed as it is by the present unemployment 
insurance laws, is the most important cause of England’s continu- 
ing depression. There is much in this claim, but not everything. 
There are many other ways to aid the return of prosperity before 
we adopt the way of slashing wages. Cheap money is one way. 
State and federal construction is possibly another. It seems to be 
good business as well as good citizenship to try every feasible alter- 
native before falling back on the oldest and most cruel method 
of coaxing prosperity’s return. 

From this extremely brief presentation, I hope you will agree 
with me that employers as a whole are not entirely oblivious to the 
problem of unemployment, and that some in particular are most 
active in grappling with it. What we business men need—what 
we all need as individuals—is the motive to follow the gleam of a 
worth while desire. Up to recently the motives have been largely 
money and power. They will not do permanently, as most intelligent 
business men now realize. 

A Grecian writer tells us that in the ancient days it was a com- 
mon custom for citizens of Athens to slowly climb hills that sur- 
round the city and there, in the late afternoon, to watch the sun 
go down. The ceremony was a quiet one. No conversation ensued. 
Hardly a sound was heard except, perhaps, the sigh of an en- 
thralled onlooker as he murmured: “Athene, Athene, how beautiful 
thou art.” 

Help to inculcate in us that spirit of unselfish love for our 
own Republic—the spirit of actively desiring to create a state in 
which poverty shall be banished and there will be opportunity of 
work for all. Aid us to seek that gleam, and you will find the un- 
solvable problem of unemployment solved before your very eyes, 
just as so many other so-called unsolvable problems have given 
way in the past to the genius of an awakened American industry. 


—w peer emacs ai 


Charity Workers Probe Unemployment’ 


By CHARLOTTE E. Carr 


Industrial Consultant, New York Charity Organization Society 


AST November the New York Charity Organization Society 
began to lay the ground work for plans to meet an impending 
unemployment period. The statistical department showed us that 
our unemployment cases had jumped from 14 per cent of the active 
case load in October, to 17 per cent in November, an increase, to 
be sure, of only three per cent over the November figures of the 
previous year. But there were many other indications last Novem- 
ber of a bad winter for employment, if one looked to the facts and 
avoided the “prosperity” editorials and the “Forward America” 
posters. 

The first aim in our planning was to see how we could best 
use the placement agencies in the communities in order to assist our 
clients in getting jobs. We had no thought of setting ourselves 
up as a placement agency. We felt this was not a function of the 
society, not only because it would tend to flood us with applicants 
who had unemployment problems only, but more important, that 
placement service to be really effective must be carried on on such 
a large scale as properly to be the function of the state. Not that 
we had any illusion that the State Employment Bureau could really 
meet our problem. This was before the present Director, Fritz 
Kaufmann, was in office, and even now he must have a much greater 
appropriation and a much larger staff of trained workers before his 

work can come up to the standards we all know he and Commis- 
sioner Perkins have for it. 

We began with a survey of all the placement agencies in town 
likely to be of any assistance to us. The non-profit making agencies 
were well known to us, but our knowledge of the fee-charging 
agencies largely came through clients who told us they had a promise 
of a job with the such and such agency if the society could pay 
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their fee. A visit to a fee-charging agency with the immediate 
aim of learning if there were any jobs for clients, often ended in 
a determination not to patronize it, for many of them were run on 
too irregular a basis to assure us that any position referred through 
them would be a desirable one. By January, however, we had 
selected more than fifty fee-charging agencies, which were on our 
preference list. 

But an organized effort to assist clients in getting jobs, of course 
did not affect any very appreciable proportion of the many out of 
work. The second and possibly more important part of our plan 
was that this winter we should make a very careful study of what 
our employment difficulties were,—we wanted to know how effective 
our efforts at helping clients really were, and we wanted to find out 
what were the real causes back of their unemployment problems. 


In theory, we could have read the records of a representative 
number of cases. In fact, this would have been an almost impossible 
task, for we realized that at least five hundred cases would be 
needed if any conclusions were to be reached. Also we knew that 
with the many problems which come up in every case, much of the 
industrial data needed for such a study might be omitted. We 
therefore determined on a questionnaire, a most unselfish decision 
on the part of our visitors, who unanimously assumed this additional 
burden at a time when their regular work was heaviest. _ 

This questionnaire, used during the three month period of 
February 1 to May 1, gives information as to the schooling and 
industrial training of the unemployed client. It describes in full 
with dates the last three jobs he has held, and other important jobs 
up to six. It gives information as to his physical, mental and be- 
havior employment handicaps. It records every referral that has 
been made through the society in an effort to help place him, and 
it lists any temporary or permanent positions he has been able to 
get, and how he obtained them. This questionnaire has been filled 
out in complete detail for nine hundred unemployed clients,—a very 
representative sample, we feel, for our study. 

It is too soon to give any findings of this study, for we have 
had less than a month to work on our analysis, but I can outline 
some of the things we hope to learn. Of the nine hundred unem- 
ployed persons studied, 53 per cent were still unemployed, and 37 
per cent had been placed by May 1. There were two per cent who 
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had become unable to work, and eight per cent who had part time 
employment. 

Shall we find a correlation between age and ability to get placed? 
Of the nine hundred unemployed clients who had applied to our 
_ society, what proportion had begun work before sixteen, or before 
fourteen years of age? What proportion had no training for their 
job. other than that gotten on the job itself? Is the employment 
market flooded by women who apply for work because their hus- 
bands can’t find jobs, or children because their fathers are unem- 
ployed? How long is the chief wage earner unemployed before he 
appeals for relief? Can he be said to have a trade? Has the 
-demand for his trade permanently decreased, putting him in the 
class of the technologically unemployed? Is the general cyclical 
depression the explanation for his unemployment? 

What placement agencies have been most successful with our 
clients? Did many of the positions cbtained through fee-charging 
agencies prove to be temporary, ending when the fee was paid? 
What money has been spent by the society in those cases where 
unemployment was the only problem, or was unemployment ever 
the only problem? Does the case close when the chief wage-earner 
gets a job? 

These are some of the questions we hope to be able to answer 
in our study. By answering them we shall have analyzed the type 
of unemployment problem which our visitors must meet in their 
daily work, we shall have opened our eyes to the importance of 
unemployment among the problems which we are trying to solve, 
and shall have helped place responsibility for an increasingly serious 
cause for dependency. 


What Labor Is Doing’ 


By Acnes NEsToR 
President, Women’s Trade Union League of Chicago 


DDED to the general problem of unemployment caused by 

the depression that set in early last fall, labor is confronted 

with the increasing unemployment caused by “the machine” in in- 

dustry, by new processes that are replacing men and women, and 

by the letting out of men over forty, as well as the non-employment 
by large industrial concerns of men over forty. 

The replacement of workers by the use of new machines and 
other changes in industry is a continuing process. There are new 
opportunities for employment; but where and how can the readjust- 
ment be made in industry? Those who lose their jobs because 
of the changes in industry have no way to be connected with the 
newer employment, or may be considered too old for the new jobs. 

Labor organizations have started to approach this problem. 
About two years ago the Workers’ Education Bureau called con- 
ferences on unemployment in selected cities throughout the coun- 
try. The New England conference voted to organize an institute 
to study new industrial opportunities in New England and the indus- 
trial future of New England on account of the changing indus- 
trial conditions in that part of the country. In October, of 1929, 
the institute was held in Worcester, Massachusetts. The purpose 
of the conference was to bring together representatives of labor 
in New England for consultation—to take thought together on the 
economic problems by closer cooperative effort. 


Unemployment Compensation 


The Cleaners and Dyers’ Union in Chicago has adopted an 
agreement with their employers providing for unemployment in- 
surance. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Chicago adopted 
the unemployment insurance plan in cooperation with the employers 
in the men’s clothing industry in 1924. Six and one-half million 

*Address, Mid-year Meeting of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
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dollars have been collected and five and one-half million paid out 
and this has stood the test through one of our most difficult indus- 
trial periods. Under this plan the employers pay three per cent 
and the union members one and one-half per cent of wages. 
Another interesting practice that has come into that trade is 
paying what is called a “leaving wage.” A few years ago the 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx Company found it necessary to reduce 
from their cutting force around 350 cutters because of changes 
in their industry. They made an agreement with the union to pay 
each man $500 as a settlement, so that this might reimburse the 
cutter to some extent for the loss he would suffer while securing 


new work and getting adjusted in the new employment. This 


“leaving wage” varies now with the kind of employment where 
these changes are made. Five hundred dollars is the maximum 
amount. Several such settlements have been made. 

In all these plans is a recognition that the worker is entitled to 
some compensation in the loss of his job through no fault of his 
own and that it is a proper charge on industry. 


Collecting Unemployment Facts 


One important piece of work done by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor for the past two and one-half years is the collect- 
ing of accurate information on employment conditions through- 
out the country, by sending a post card each month to each local 
union of the affiliated national and international unions in twenty- 
three selected cities for reports on the employment of their mem- 
bership. With the card asking for this information is sent a 
report on the labor conditions for the previous month for their 
city or locality so that the local unions may have this information 
direct. 

A new information service available to the labor movement 
and interested individuals is the Monthly Survey of Business pub- 
lished by the American Federation of Labor since August 1, 1929. 
This furnishes a general analysis of the economic conditions in 
our country and information that is not usually available to our 


trade union members. 


Because it is essential to have accurate information regarding 
the employment situation in our country, the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, William Green, worked to have 
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the unemployment clause put into the census bill and he was later 
made a member of the commission appointed by Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont to determine the questions to be asked in col- 
lecting information called for by the census law. President Green 
also appeared before the Senate Committee on Commerce on April 
1, in support of the three Wagner bills which have since passea 
the Senate. He estimated that 3,700,000 wage-earners were out 
of work in the month of February and that they lost over $40,000,000 
in wages. 


Need for a Permanent Program 


The program advocated by Mr. Green for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor calls for more than emergency measures, such 
as put forth in the unemployment crisis now facing our country. 
There is need for public employment services supplemented by a fed- 
eral employment service to connect workers wanting jobs with work 
opportunities. Workers displaced because of industrial changes 
and the increased use of machines need an information service 
where special employment counsel can be given without loss of 
income or lowered standards of living. Vocational-training oppor- 
tunities should be available. For the worker who is discriminated 
against because of the employment policy of employing younger 
workers, there is a need for job analysis in order to find work 
for this older group, who are still young and able to work, and 
for which they are best adapted. Cyclical unemployment, such as 
we are suffering from at this time, calls for intensive programs 
of public work which should be deferred and ready to be initiated 
for such periods to take up the slack. We should not have to wait 
until a period of this kind is upon us, but plans should be worked 
out so that machinery will be ready to put such a program into 
operation. 


Labor believes that unemployment can be eliminated as a social 
and economic problem. If the recommendations, as outlined by 
Mr. Green for the American Federation of Labor, and the program 
sponsored by the American Association for Labor Legislation, are 
carried out by the government without further delay, we will have 
made a big advance toward meeting the problem of unemployment 
which is today being paid for by human suffering and lowered 
standards of living. 


—— 


Will Congress Choose the Way Out of 
Unemployment? 
By Ropert F. WaGNER 


Umted States Senator from New York 


(Editor’s Note: There is widespread disappointment over the failure of 
House leaders at the last session of Congress to carry through to enactment the 
complete unemployment program for which Mr. Wagner of New York had fur- 
mshed effective leadership in the United States Senate. The progress thus far 
in the House has followed insistent popular demand. In the following article, 
Senator Wagner indicates the importance of renewed and effectively directed 
public interest if the two remaining measures are to be enacted at the coming 
session of Congress.) 


You can dictate the answer to the question—Will Congress 
choose the way out of unemployment? If you are unconcerned; if 
you are indifferent, Congress will continue to refuse to choose the 
way out. If on the other hand you make known to Congress your 
deep concern, Congress will undoubtedly start on the road which 
has been laid down leading us out of the bog of enforced idleness 
in which this country is today so deeply mired. 

On the 12th of May the Senate passed the last of ire: un- 
employment bills which I had introduced more than two years 
ago. When the Congress adjourned in July only one of these impor- 
tant measures— the statistics bill —had been finally enacted into 
law. The public works bill, passed by the House in an emasculated 
form, now awaits adjustment in conference next December when 
the Congress convenes in its final short session. The employment 
office bill remains on the House calendar. Despite the expressed 
public approval of these fundamentally important measures for the 
prevention and relief of unemployment, their final passage has been 
inexcusably delayed. 


A National Problem 


Entirely too much valuable time has been consumed by idle 
theorizing over the question: “Whose problem is unemployment?” 
I have been told by well intentioned citizens that each worker should 
solve the problem for himself. I have been advised that business 
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was under the duty to eliminate unemployment. Others have urged 
that the municipalities and states were responsible for it. Into this 
dispute I decline to enter. To me it seems plain that the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government must not be shirked, for the 
prevention of unemployment is a distinctly national obligation. 

Unemployment today is not produced by local causes. The forces 
which make for the shutdown of factories, the curtailment of 
activity in the mines and on the railroads are forces which operate 
on a national and worldwide scale. The individual workman, the 
individual business, the State, are helpless when an economic storm 
breaks upon the country. Only the coordinated strength of the 
entire nation is competent to deal with such powerful economic 
forces. 

Unemployment has nationwide effects. No scourge known to 
man spreads as quickly as unemployment. When it begins to spread 
there is no immunity which the individual workman, farmer, or 
business man can secure for himself. Quarantine can not stop it. 
State boundary lines can not stop it. Only the cooperatively organ- 
ized effort of the entire nation can prevent it. To me the evidence 
is overwhelmingly conclusive that the problem of unemployment 
is so big, so important and so complex that it will take the full and 
whole-hearted cooperation of individuals of business, of municipal- 
ities, of states, and the Federal Government to solve it. 


The Federal Government’s Share 


Under the proposed legislation the Federal Government would 
undertake so much of the job of preventing unemployment as it 
can most effectively accomplish. The sooner the Federal Govern- 
ment does its share the sooner will states, municipalities and private 
industries be in a position to contribute theirs. The preventon of 
unemployment is a national task to which the entire nation must 
devote itself. Theories will not discharge the Government of the 
responsibility to do its part. 

What portion of that task properly belongs to the Federal 
Government? 

First: The Federal Government should collect accurate infor- 
mation of employment, unemployment and part-time employment. 
Such information is fundamental. No intelligent effort to control 
unemployment can be exerted without it. Today we have no such 
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information. The Federal Government is the agency best equipped 
to secure it. 

- Second: The Federal Government is always engaged in con- 
structing highways, developing rivers and harbors, erecting flood 
control structures and public buildings. It should plan these proj- 
ects in advance and time them so as to make available opportunities 
for employment when private business slackens. 

Third: The Federal Government should join with the states in 
the establishment of a nation-wide system of public employment 
offices, so as to assist workers to find jobs and to assist employers 
to find workers with the least amount of delay and with the least 
amount of friction. Such a system will establish cooperative chan- 
nels for the free flow of labor between states and between markets. 


The Cost of Unemployment 


Of course, carrying out this program will cost money. The 
long range plan bill authorizes an appropriation of $150,000,000; 
the employment office bill, $4,000,000. These are big sums of money 
even for a country as large as the United States. But when you 
stop to compare these figures with the costs of unemployment, then 
you become competent to judge which way lies true economy. In 
- one single month last winter factory workers alone lost in wages 
two hundred million dollars. In the first three months of 1930, it 
has been estimated that wage-earners alone lost no less than a billion 
dollars in wages. If by a little expenditure of money and a big 
expenditure of thought and plan we can build a dam to shut off 
this Niagara of money losses arising out of unemployment is it not 
sound economy to do so? 

But there is an even greater national asset to be saved—the 
national character. No one can exaggerate the terrific blight on 
character which unemployment inflicts. Unemployment produces 
child labor, disrupts the family, destroys independence, and breeds 
discontent with government. Who is there who will talk of cost 
when these are at stake? 

Will Congress choose the way out of unemployment, the way of 
intelligent organization, the way of responsible action, the way of 
sensible prevention, or—I hesitate to suggest the alternative—will 
America continue to walk the rutted road of want in this age of 


plenty ? 
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Here is a program of action, not perfect, but the best that the 
present state of our knowledge makes possible; not complete, but 
having within it the seeds of further development; not a panacea 
for all our ailments but bound to contribute to the prevention of 
unemployment. Will Congress take these first steps on the road 
to stabilized prosperity? The answer depends on Mr. Hoover, on 
the Republican leaders in the House of Representatives, but pri- 
marily, my friends, the answer depends upon you! 


TF Ne 


A Federal Responsibility 


O the extent that industry fails to solve its own 
problems, the government in the end will have to 
tax industry to provide—through unemployment insur- 
ance and otherwise—the living which is the right of citi- 
zens who are denied the right to work. ; 
“Meanwhile there is an immediate job which only the 
government can do, and in which it is failing utterly. 
Ours is the only major government in the world which 
fails to provide a system of complete employment sta- 
tistics, without which the many-sided problem of sea- 
sonal, sectional, technological unemployment cannot even 
be understood, much less solved. 
“The Hoover administrationcan at once pass the 
long-pending bills for federal statistics, for federal em- 
ployment exchanges, for federal construction projects 


through a stagger system.”—Editorial New York Tele- 
gram. 
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Permanent Federal Unemployment 
Policy 


‘6 HE unemployment situation cannot be dismissed 

as gradually vanishing in the growing prospect of 
good times. Whatever the industrial outlook may be is 
immaterial when the three Wagner unemployment bills 
passed by the United States Senate are considered. 
These bills, providing for the national collection of sta- 
tistics concerning unemployment, setting up free employ- 
ment bureaus with the cooperation of the states and pro- 
viding for the systematic planning of public works by 
the Federal Government, have solid claims to support be- 
cause they establish a permanent system and _ policy. 
Future industrial crises will not come, after these bills 
have been enacted, and find the country shamefully unpre- 
pared to cope with the unemployment problem. 

“We are notoriously lacking in accurate unemploy- 
ment statistics—a fact often complained of and especially 
by the Hoover Commission appointed by the late Presi- 
dent Harding, after the depression of 1920-1921. Sta- 
tistics now gathered by the states lack uniformity and 
are often insufficiently comprehensive. Some states 
fail to collect any unemployment statistics at all. Sta- 
tistics are essential on a national scale because hard times 
are national in range. We shall never have them in 
adequate form unless the national government collects 
them. 

“Free unemployment bureaus established and main- 
tained through federal-state cooperation represent another 
activity that the interstate and national bearings of un- 
employment make desirable. There were federal unem- 
ployment agencies during the recent war. Senator Bing- 
ham attacks the revival of such agencies in cooperation 
with the states as an infringement on states’ rights. Here 
again, it is necessary to urge that unemployment is not 
a social disease that can be localized. It spreads over 
many states and its treatment requires making the job 
and the man meet regardless of state lines.”—Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 
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Still Before the House 


FURS of the House at Washington to pass two of the Wag- 

ner unemployment bills which were adopted by the Senate was 
a subject of pointed comment in a notable series of cartoons repro- 
duced in the June issue of this Review. The two additional car- 
toons selected for reproduction here, are typical of more recent 
expressions of dissatisfaction with the hard boiled indifference of 
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House leaders to the widespread public demand for timely action. 
The public works measure will be in the hands of conferees and the 
employment office bill on the House calendar when Congress meets 
in early December. 
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Timeliness Requires Advance Planning 


SIGNIFICANT statement emphasizing the importance of 
advance planning of public works was made by President 
Hoover’s Committee on Recent Economic Changes in its report on 
the “Planning and Control of Public Works” made public in June: 


“The amount of public construction which it is possible to push for- 
ward in order to influence employment and the trend of business in a 
period of recession,” declares this report, “is less important than the 
timing of the acceleration. The psychological effect of advancing public 
construction at the right time suggests that here is to be found an im- 
portant factor in the problem of maintaining a reasonable economic 
balance. If properly timed, as the pendulum of employment starts to 
swing in an unfavorable direction, the influence of the prompt expedition 
of public works is effective out of all proportion to its size. Timeliness 
multiplies the effectiveness of each project accelerated.” 

“Long range planning and budgeting are necessary if the full value 
of public works as a stabilizing influence is to be developed,” continues 
the report. “This enables sites to be acquired in advance and plans to 
be made well ahead of the actual start of the work, so that when an 
emergency comes discretionary projects can go ahead with assurance 
that they are properly located and well adapted for the purpose for 
which they are intended and without the delays that might ensue if the 
relative merits of different locations and alternative plans for structures 


had to be debated, or else decided arbitrarily on the basis of hasty con- 
sideration.” 


It is now generally recognized that the method of emergency 
action employed early in the present depression did not satisfy the 
requirement of timeliness thus emphasized by the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes. It is this prompt and effective action, 
involving the advance planning of public works, which Senate Bill 
3059 would insure for future periods of recession. 


‘This is your United States. This is your problem. 
Do not leave it to the other man or the other 


woman. Indifference is the red rust of democ- 
racies.’’—Editorial, New York Telegram. 
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State Regulation of Private Employment 
Agencies 


By FRANCES PERKINS 


Industrial Commissioner, State of New York 


(Editor's Note: On March 18, at Albany, committees of Senate and 
House held a joint hearing in the Senate Chamber on the official bill of the 
Industrial Survey Commission to provide state regulation of fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies. In New York State these commercial agencies are licensed 
only within the larger cities, and by local authorities that have failed to pre- 
vent many flagrant abuses. Commissioner Perkins outlined a plan of state 
admimstration, including a representative advisory committee, which she an- 
nounced would be put into operation if the legislature adopted the proposed 
legislation.) 


ARDLY a month goes by that the Department of Labor of 

New York is not asked by some workingman or woman to 
right a wrong which has been perpetrated by a fee-taking employ- 
ment agency. These wrongs range all the way from misrepresen- 
tation of the job to which an applicant is sent to taking deposits 
for registration or a fee for securing a job and then disappearing, 
bag and baggage. 

nder the present law the proper authority to whom to go for 
this redress is the licensing agency in the city where the employ- 
ment agency is located) The workingman does not know this, how- 
ever. Sometimes he does not even live in that city, and has con- 
ducted his transactions by correspondence or telephone. 

He thinks of the Department of Labor as the one department 
in the state which is established to right his wrongs and help him 
in his personal problems. Therefore, he comes to us. Of course 
we help him and we collect thousands of dollars every year, which 
have been wrongfully taken or withheld from applicants for work. 

Abuses of this sort have been reported by other bodies, notably 
within the last few years by the Industrial Survey Commission and 
earlier by the Bureau of Women and Industry of the Department 
of Labor. This has brought the Department of Labor into a new 
conception of the problems of the private employment agencies 
in relation to the state. 
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There are many private agencies which are admirably conducted 
—doing a good piece of work intelligently and honestly. But the 
business is one which lends itself easily to abuses and to the perpe- 
tration of fraud and extortion. They deal in many cases with the 
poor and ignorant. 

There is constantly cropping up in the employment agency world 
a group of agencies which should not be allowed to carry on their 
enterprise, except under the closest supervision. The better class 
of agencies have been among the most active in attempting to sup- 
press the thoroughly undesirable type of agency to which I refer. 


A State Problem 


We see it as a state problem rather than a local problem. The 
people who are exploited reside all over this state. The employers 
who use these agencies frequently have their place of business in 
other cities than that in which the agency is located. 

Moreover there is need for standardization of the rules under 
which employment agencies can be conducted so that they may 
be the same for all the cities of the state and therefore fair to all. 
There is need for a state clearing house of information with regard 
to employment agencies, due to the fact that the agency, driven 
out of one city for improper practice, has been known to set up a 
thriving business in another city. 

The Department of Labor is the one department in the entire 
state to which the workingman looks for assistance in the solution 
of all of his problems. It is too much to expect him to travel around 
from one department to another and one license bureau to another 
to get redress. 

Moreover the Department of Labor is charged with the duty 
of forwarding an intelligent program for the solution of employ- 
ment problems generally. In this solution the organized agencies 
for securing employment are an important factor. 

Some of the private fee-taking agencies are doing valuable work 
in specialized branches, which could not under present circumstances 
be adequately handled under a public employment service. There 
is no reason, however, why the work of these agencies should not 
be integrated with a general employment program and a general 
employment clearing house throughout the state, in order to make 
it possible for workingmen and employers to know where are the 
most sttitable exchanges for their needs. 
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The Department of Labor lends itself to this kind of supervi- 
sion. It is in touch with employers throughout the state. It is in 
touch with working people throughout the state, and measurably 
has the confidence of both. 


Supervision for Public Interest 


If such a duty were imposed upon the Department of Labor at 
the present time, I should expect to set up a bureau separate and 
distinct from the bureau which conducts the public employment 
service. Moreover I should expect to appoint an advisory com- 
mittee on which employers and employees and representatives of 
reputable fee-taking agencies should have full representation, to 
advise this bureau with reference to policies in regard to licensing 
and conducting of fee-taking employment agencies. 

This would insure supervision of these agencies in the public 
interest and having due regard for the legitimate business rights 
of the persons conducting suitable agencies. 

It is my hope that, in the course of the next decade with many 
minds working upon the solution of this major problem of stabili- 
zation of employment in American industries, such an enterprise 
in the State of New York would go far toward providing an effec- 
tive and desirable codperation between private business and gov- 
ernment in this field. It would naturally be expected that the 
State of New York take the lead in such a program, it being the 
first industrial state in the country. 

Ordinarily license bureaus in various cities cannot be expected 
to be expert on these rather subtle and intricate problems of mod- 
ern industrial development. They have the duty of licensing push 
carts, moving picture theaters, cabarets and a variety of other en- 
terprises, which have no relationship whatever to our industrial 
and labor problems. 

If there is to be more than pro forma supervision, the duty 
should lie in a department whose major duty and interest is in 
forwarding a modern and wholesome industrial program. 


Another Fee-Charging Employment 
Agency Swindle 


HE Associated Employment Exchange, Inc., a Philadelphia 
“| Eiger employment agency specializing in the clerical, 
executive, and professional field, is reported to have developed a 
technique of fraud which outdoes some of the less refined methods 
of many of its brethren. This swindle is described in a bulletin 
of the Better Business Bureau of Philadelphia. 

The agency, according to this bulletin, frequently secures a 
deposit, ranging from ten to fifty dollars, by the well-known practice 
of sending the unemployed worker to a job which does not exist. 
The disappointed applicant, upon returning to the agency, is induced 
to sign a document which, he is told, authorizes the agency to 
“advertise for him”. This document is in fact a contract by which 
the applicant employs the agency to circularize employers in his 
behalf at the rate of ten cents per letter. Sometimes the jobless 
worker signs the contract under the impression that the agency is 
guaranteeing to find him work by this method. And he is not told 
that, regardless of results, his original deposit is to be credited as 
payment for this “service”. 

Many complaints have been made by victims of this swindle 
who have received no jobs and whose deposits have been claimed 
by the agency for “services” rendered. The “service” thus paid 
for was found by the Better Business Bureau to be quite inefficient. 
In some cases a single employer has received several circular letters 
concerning the same applicant. Often not one reply has been re- 
ceived in response to hundreds of the agency’s letters. When replies 
have been received, they have sometimes been used by the agency 
to assist job-seekers other than those who had paid for the adver- 
tisement. In one case it was discovered that the agency refused 
to show the applicant a copy of the circular, five hundred copies of 
which were supposed to have been sent out for him. Later when 
this complaint. was pressed by the Better Business Bureau, the 


agency agreed to refund the $50 deposit which this unemployed 
worker had paid. 
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In spite of repeated promises of reform made by the agency to 
the Better Business Bureau, the abuses and complaints have con- 
tinued. It is reported that the agency has found it expedient to 
tefund deposits to no less than one hundred applicants who had 


_ complained to the State Employment Department. Other refunds 


have been made as the result of pressure brought to bear by the 
Better Business Bureau. 

In May, 1930, a reorganization of the Associated Employment 
Exchange, Inc., resulted in the election of John R. Bradish to the 
presidency of that corporation. John R. Bradish, states the Better 
Business Bureau, was formerly general manager of the agency 
under the assumed name of “J. R. Brown.” And it was he who, 
on the insistence of the Bureau, made the promises of reform which 
were repeatedly broken by the agency. 


CEE SSRREE SD? 


Fee-Charging Employment Agencies 


The New York League of Women Voters in reporting to its 
members upon results of this year’s legislative activities at Albany 
includes this comment on the Employment Agency bill: 


“Not out of committee. This seems to us inexcusable murder. The honest 
private agencies have nothing to fear, indeed they have much to gain by the 
elimination of the dishonest agencies; and there is nothing more cruel than the 
frauds at present practiced on people in need of work. One can see room 
for difference of opinion in most of the questions coming before the legislative 
committees, but here is a case where flagrant wrongs are daily committed 
against those who can least protect themselves. They were reported to the 
legislature by an official commission. At a time when the whole country is 
thinking more seriously than ever before of the necessity of prevention of 
unemployment, here was one tangible method for reducing the exploitation of 
workers. It’s hard to find excuse for the smothering of this bill.” 


Tragedy of the Aging Worker 


By B. C. SEIPLE 
Commissioner of Employment, Cleveland, Ohio 


| Bag most serious by-product of unemployment is seen in “the 
plight of the aging worker”. As fewer men have been needed 
to produce a given product in a given time, the employer has been 
able to use greater discrimination as to whom he shall employ. Un- 
fortunately this discrimination has been directed largely against the 
man who has passed middle age. This is a most unjust discrimina- 
tion. It seems almost criminal that any one should be refused 
employment simply because he has committed “the unpardonable 
sin” of living beyond the age of forty or forty-five years. I do not 
believe there is any justification in determining age simply by the 
number of years a man has lived. Some men are old at thirty; 
other men are young at fifty-five or sixty. 

A few months ago I happened to be standing by the skilled help 
desk in our employment office in Cleveland. I observed a man 
approach the desk with some hesitancy although there was about 
him an air of confidence in himself. He was a splendid type, 
vigorous, square shouldered, with a direct gaze. His whole 
attitude was one of certainty as to his own ability. The following 
conversation ensued between him and our placement clerk: 

“Is this the place where you get a job?” 

“Yes, this is the employment office.” 


“I want a job as a millwright.” 
“Are you an experienced millwright?” 


“Yes sir.” 

“Do you have a full set of tools?” 
“Yes sir.” 

“Do you live in Cleveland ?” 

“All my life.” 


“Where have you worked?” 


At this point the man enumerated several places and the placement clerk 
continued : 


“You are rather fortunate; I haven’t had many millwright jobs lately but 


I have one today which I believe you will fit on. Have you ever been here 
before?” 


“No sir, I have never had to look for a job much.” 


“Will you please fill out this card and bring it back to me and I will 
send you out.” 
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Some little time later the man returned to the desk and demon- 
strated that he “had not been looking for a job much.” If he had 
been accustomed to doing so he would never have given his age as 
forty-six, he would have learned to lie a bit. The placement clerk 
glanced at his card and then at me and finally said: 

“I am sorry but I guess I cannot send you out on this job after all.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because this firm does not hire any one over forty-five and you would just 
be wasting your time and carfare.” 

A look of blank amazement passed over the man’s face and he 
finally stammered : 

“You mean—I am too old?” 

“No, I would not say you are “too old,” but it just happens that this 
firm won’t hire any one over forty-five.” 

The man started to expostulate but finally turned and walked out. 

A real tragedy was committed in those few moments. The man 
who walked into that office never walked out again. For the first 
time in his life and long before it should have been necessary, he 
was made to feel that he was getting old. Should he live to be one 
hundred he will never again forget. He will never again approach 
any one with the same confidence. He will never be able to sell 
himself in the same way. 

So much I actually saw and heard, but I can imagine him going 
home and shuffling in at the door where his wife immediately 
detects that something has happened. I can even imagine the fol- 
lowing conversation: 

“Why, John, what’s the matter?” 

“Oh! Mary, I guess I am getting old.” 

“Why John, don’t be silly. What has happened ?” 

“I am ‘too old’; they won’t hire me any more.” 

I can even imagine, after a silent dinner, John sitting by the 
fireplace with his unread paper before him staring blankly into the 
future. I can imagine his wife’s approach in silent sympathy and 
hear him say: 

“Mary, I guess I don’t amount to much. When we were married I 
intended to do big things, but we have been so happy getting along together and 
watching the children grow up that I haven’t thought much about saving a lot 
for our future. Now I am getting old and they don’t want me any more.” 

I hesitate to follow the picture further. I will leave it to your 


imagination. 


Unemployment Census 


The news of the resignation of Charles E. Persons from the 
Bureau of the Census at Washington is accompanied by his ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction with the alleged use of technical devices 
and methods to minimize the number of the unemployed in the 
Bureau’s public announcements. This statement by Dr. Persons lends 
support to a belief frequently expressed that the administration’s 
pronouncements on unemployment should be taken with a grain of 
salt. The unemployment census was taken as a result of the 
vigorous efforts of citizens interested in accurate information on 
unemployment. It is, moreover, a matter involving large ex- 
penditures before the final tabulations and reports are ready. The 
American Association for Labor Legislation has arranged with the 
government statisticians and their critics for thorough discussion of 


the unemployment census at its annual meeting at Cleveland, 
December 29-31, 1930. 


Coming Conferences 


International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions: Wilmington, Delaware, September 22-26. 

National Safety Council: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 29-October 3. 

National Association of Manufacturers: New York, Octo- 
ber 6. 

American Federation of Labor: Boston, Massachusetts, 
October 6—. 

American Public Health Association: Fort Worth, Texas, 
October 27-30. 

Taylor Society: New York, December 3-5. 

American Association for Labor Legislation (Annual Meet- 
ing): Cleveland, Ohio, December 29-31, with the related 
social science organizations. 
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Experience Creates New Appeal for 
Missouri State Fund 


HE initiative petition for an exclusive state fund in Missouri 
has been filed with the Secretary of State and will be placed 
on the ballot at the November election. 

It will be remembered that in 1924 Missouri had the opportunity 
to adopt a compensation law which provided for an exclusive state 
fund. The proposal was defeated by the commercial insurance 
interests with the cooperation of the Associated Industries which 
joined in an intensive campaign against the measure. 

The present act which was ratified in 1926 does not provide for 
state fund insurance and was of course supported by the casualty 
insurance companies. Working with Associated Industries they 
secured the support of employers by leading them to believe that 
it would result in considerable saving to industry. But employers 
received a lesson in commercial insurance tactics when the rates 
were announced.! Instead of the anticipated reduction vf 20 to 
25 per cent, the average reduction was only seven per cent while in 
many classifications there was a staggering increase. Employers 
rose in arms and, following public hearings, the state Insurance 
Commissioner ordered a drastic reduction in rates. 

Employers, however, are not the only victims when private stock 
insurance companies enter the compensation field. Last fall, Presi- 
dent Wood of the State Federation of Labor made serious charges 
against these companies. He said they are using “underhand” 
tactics, that they have attempted to force injured workmen to ac- 
cept settlements for less than they were entitled to receive, that 
they have caused delays in clearing up cases and have otherwise at- 
tempted to pervert the purpose and spirit of the compensation act. 
Organized labor’s campaign to again place the issue squarely before 
the people was the result. 

Circuit Judge Paul D. Higbee of Kirksville, Missouri, has de- 
clared that from his experiences in cases appealed from the com- 
pensation commission to his court the only persons benefited by 


1See “Missouri Employers Get a Lesson in Commercial Insurance Tactics” 
by Frederick W. Mackenzie, Amertcan Lazor LecIsLaTion REVIEW, Vol, 
XVII, No. 1, March, 1927, pp. 23-26. 
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the act were those who owned the liability insurance companies. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch in an editorial on November 26, 1929, 
points out that although “the law effectively removed the ambulance 
chasers from the picture it left the insurance organizations in the 
field. The result is that an injured employee, if his case presents 
difficult points, is at a disadvantage. * * * Unskilled in the mar- 
shaling of evidence or the presentation of facts, the injured man 
appears alone. The insurance company, however, naturally alive 
to its own interests, has in the field crews of trained investigators, 
lawyers and doctors to prepare its case. An uneven and often un- 
fair battle results. * * * A state insurance fund would automat- 
ically remove the motive for pressing technical advantages against 
injured workmen. * * * 

“As to the economic side of the question,” the Post-Dispatch 
continues, “Ohio’s experience seems to bear out the claim of state 
insurance advocates that it is far cheaper than private insurance. 
Ohio’s expenses of administration run from three to five per cent 
of the premium income, while the margin of private companies 
runs as high as 40 per cent. State insurance advocates in Missouri 
claim that its immediate result would be a sharp decrease in em- 
ployers’ insurance premiums. It would, of course, in no way affect 
those companies which prefer to insure themselves.” 

The excessive cost to industry when compensation insurance is 
written by private casualty companies is raising serious problems 
in other states as well. In Virginia, an official commission is in- 
vestigating the alleged exorbitant rates charged with the view of 
considering the advisability of eliminating the private companies 
from this field and establishing an exclusive state fund. Moreover, 
at a hearing before the legislative committee inquiring into the 
relative profits of stock and mutual companies in Maine, the execu- 
tive secretary of the Associated Industries pertinently inquired why 
compensation rates should not be based upon experience of mutual 
companies, suggesting that stock companies need not do business 
in Maine “if they do not like it”. Even in Wisconsin, which placed 
supreme hope on mutuals, it is found after years of experience that 
stock companies in increasing numbers have entered the field, with 
the inevitable result of added friction and expense. 


Again and again thoughtful citizens, deeply concerned with the 
effective operation of workmen’s compensation legislation, have ob- 


ms 
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served: “The greatest mistake we made when we nen our 
law was to permit private insurance companies to write compensa- 
tion insurance”. 

The case was well-stated by the House District Committee in 1926 
when it reported favorably for the third time the Fitzgerald exclu- 


a sive state fund bill for the District of Columbia:2 ‘Absolute in- 


surance that the injured worker will receive without question the 
benefits provided for him in the law is, of course, the first con- 
sideration. Evidence presented to the committee shows that in 
some of the states which are large enough to permit of granting 
to the employer an option to insure in a commercial insurance com- 
pany, thousands of such employers have failed to insure their com- 
pensation risk. Numerous instances have been brought to the at- 
tention of your committee where a worker has been killed in the 
course of his employment and the dependent widow and children 
receive no compensation because the employer was not insured 
and was himself insolvent. In addition, there have been a number 
of failures among casualty companies in the compensation field and 
in at least one instance the state legislature felt called upon to ap- 
propriate a large sum of money to pay compensation to the helpless 
victims who had assumed that they were protected.” Referring to 
the selfish commercial insurance company propaganda, the report 
states: “Since the protection of workmen is made compulsory by 
this bill, there is no opportunity for insurance companies to per- 
form any service. To farm this protection out to private companies 
would not only create a waste of more than 35 per cent of the cost, 
but would continue the ugly contentions and ill feeling between 
the injured workman and the employer or the substituted insurance 
company.” And it concludes: “It would be unpardonable folly or 
worse to make this protection compulsory and let insurance com- 
panies ‘compete’ for the ‘business’ at an ‘acquisition’ expense of 
17¥% cents out of every dollar of total cost. This is a bill to pro- 
tect workmen on a sound economic basis and is not designed to 
create business.” 

Professor M. B. Hammond, now President of the American 
Economic Association, in discussing the successful experience of the 
Ohio State Fund declared: “The confidence of employers and 
workmen in the administration of the compensation law, and their 


*+House of Representatives, Report No. 859, 69th Congress, Ist Session. 
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faith in state insurance as the best and cheapest method of securing 
the benefits of the law for the injured employees, have steadily 
increased”.8 

Matthew Woll, Vice-President, American Federation of Labor, 
tersely expressed labor’s viewpoint when he said: “We would 
rather see the burdens lessened upon the employers who are required 
to provide this insurance, and the benefits to the wage-earners en- 
larged instead of creating profits for private insurance companies”.* 

State compensation insurance funds are in successful operation 
in seventeen states. Years of experience have demonstrated their 
economy, stability and effectiveness. A recent actuarial audit of the 
Ohio fund, for example, shows that Ohio employers save more than 
$7,000,000 a year by insuring their workmen’s compensation risks 
in the state fund instead of with private insurance companies. In 
the sixteen years since its establishment, the assets of the fund had 
grown to over $56,200,000. More than $3,000,000 was held as a 
catastrophe reserve and there was an additional surplus of $2,500,- 
000 from which payments would be made in case a self-insurer 
failed to meet a compensation award by the commission. 

Arizona, in 1925, repealed its original act of 1912 and adopted 
a new and modern law which provides for state fund insurance. 
This is the step now indicated in Missouri where practical experi- 
ence with stock casualty companies leads intelligent citizens to con- 
sider the proven advantages of state fund insurance. _ 


“See “The Ohio State Fund for Workmen’s Compensation” by M. B. 
Hammond, American Lapor LEGIsLation Review, Vol. XII, No, 4, December, 
1922, pp. 210-218. 


“See “Why Labor Favors Exclusive State Funds for Accident Com- 
pensation” by Matthew Woll, Amertcan Lasor LecisLaTion Review, Vol. 
XV, No. 3, September, 1925, pp. 245-258. 
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For State Compensation Insurance 


ot A MOVEMENT is on foot (in Missouri) to establish a state 


insurance fund to replace private insuring of employees under 
the workmen’s compensation act. It will probably be presented 
to the voters under the initiative in November, 1930. 

“Such a fund is regarded as a necessary and logical complement 
to the compensation act. Some labor leaders went so far, when the 
bill was being considered by the 1925 legislature, as to oppose it 
on the ground that, lacking a state insurance feature, it was incom- 
plete. Other labor leaders approved the bill as it stood, but they 
did so only as a matter of expediency. 

“One of the reasons the compensation act came into being was 
the rise of a large number of ambulance-chasing lawyers who not 
only scrupled at nothing to obtain excessive verdicts in damage 
suits, but also preyed upon their clients by demanding extortionate 
fees. To defend themselves against the sharp practice of shysters, 
insurance companies were forced to build up powerful organizations 
to present their side of the case. The law effectively removed the 
ambulance-chasers from the picture, but it left the insurance organi- 
zations in the field. The result is that an injured employee, if his 
case presents difficult points, is at a disadvantage. 

“Heretofore, any number of lawyers would have leaped to his 
defense, but the compensation act, fixing specific sums for specific 
injuries, makes it unprofitable for them to act. Unskilled in the 
marshalling of evidence or the presentation of facts, the injured 
man appears alone. The insurance company, however, naturally 
alive to its own interests, has in the field crews of trained investi- 


gators, lawyers and doctors to prepare-its case. An uneven and 


often unfair battle results. 

“Tn one case, for instance, a very important point of law was 
involved in a compensation case, although the claimant, even if he 
won his case, stood to recover only $146.10. Losing his case in the 


ower court, he took it to an appellate court. He could not pay 


the cost of the appeal, and his lawyers deserted him. The insurance 
company, of course, ably presented its case, and the court, noting 
the fact that the claimant had filed no brief and that it was thus 
without the benefit of his argument, decided in the insurance com- 
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pany’s favor. Such incidents as this establish important precedents 
which are likely to react in thousands of cases against injured 
workmen. 

“R. T. Wood, of the State Federation of Labor, makes serious 
charges against insurance companies. He says they are using 
‘underhand’ tactics, that the companies have attempted to force 
injured workmen to accept settlements far less than they are en- 
titled to receive under the law, have caused delays in clearing up 
cases, and have otherwise attempted to pervert the purpose and spirit 
of the compensation act. We are not qualified to pass on the merits 
of these charges, but even if the conduct of the insurance companies 
were entirely above reproach, there is no doubt their unceasing 
vigilance, their resources, their skilled advocates, are bound to 
create at least a psychological element in their favor in the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

“A state insurance fund would automatically remove the motive 
for pressing technical advantages against injured workmen. There 
would be no incentive to deal out anything but even-handed justice to 
them. Employers, of course, could appeal from the commission’s 
decisions, but the employer would not have a professional interest 
in setting up prejudicial precedents and damaging constructions of 
law against the workmen’s cause. His interest would usually be 
confined to obtaining justice in individual cases. 

“As to the economic side of the question, Ohio’s experience seems 
to bear out the claim of state insurance advocates that it is far 
cheaper than private insurance. Ohio’s expenses of administration 
run from three to five per cent of the premium income, while the 
margin of private companies runs as high as forty per cent. State 
insurance advocates in Missouri claim that its immediate result 
would be a sharp decrease in employers’ insurance premiums. It 
would, of course, in no way affect those companies which prefer 
to insure themselves. 

“On the whole, Missouri may congratulate itself on the workings 
of the compensation act. Considering its newness, and the diffi- 
culties of organizing the work, the commission has done well. But 
it cannot function ideally without an insurance fund, as has been 
demonstrated particularly by the States of Ohio and Washington, 
as well as by New York and California which have competitive 
insurance systems.”—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, November 
26, 1929. 
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The Four Failures 


i Sia Florida, Mississippi and South Carolina continue 

to comprise the list of backward states which have not adopted 
workmen’s compensation. Employers and employees alike are still 
subjected to the inadequacies and inequities of the antiquated 
system of suits for damages which have been condemned and 
abandoned by all other commonwealths in the country. 

Answer in part for the failure of these states to abolish this 
outgrown method of meeting the industrial accident problem is 
found in the persistent opposition of a certain class of lawyers who 
profit by damage suits in accident cases. The lumber interests like- 
wise have fought the enactment of workmen’s compensation. The 
Florida Lumber and Millwork Association at its annual convention 
last May devoted considerable time, it is said, to the consideration 
of ways and means of defeating the compensation bill which will 
be introduced at the 1931 legislative session. The opposition of 
South Carolina lumber operators has already been reported in this 
ReviEew.? 

As pointed out by the Daytona (Fla.) News-Journal: ‘Public 
opinion over the entire stdte should counteract next year any effect 
which the lobby of these selfish and short-sighted interests may be 
able to exercise at Tallahassee towards the defeat of an adequate 
compensation bill.” 

Sentiment in favor of this progressive legislation continues to 
increase. In Florida public institutes on the subject have been 
held in important cities.?7 The State Federation of Labor in Florida 
and in South Carolina have again at their annual conventions this 
year urged the prompt adoption of workmen’s compensation. W. 
A. Rooksbery, Arkansas Commissioner of Labor, in a statement 
that is being widely circulated throughout the state, declares: “‘In 
failing to adopt this progressive legislation we are jeopardizing the 
welfare and industrial progress of our state. * * * It is our 


1See “South Carolina Balks at Compensation” by Cornelius Cochrane, 
AMERICAN LABOR LEGISLATION Review, Vol. XX, No. 2, June, 1930, pp. 197- 


"2 See “An ‘Institute on Compensation’ in Florida” by Elizabeth A. Cooley, 
AMERICAN LaABor LEGISLATION Review, Vol. XX, No. 1, pp. 41-49. 
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belief that the (present) discredited and out-grown system of 
treating personal injury cases is one of the main causes preventing 
greater investment in industrial plants in Arkansas.” 

Arkansas, Florida and South Carolina meet in regular session 
next year. In these three states where workmen’s compensation 
has been a leading issue at previous sessions, a majority of legisla- 
tors have professed to favor the compensation principle. Will these 
legislatures in 1931 demonstrate their ability to reach agreement 
on a bill that will be fair and just to employers and employees? 
The interest of industry as well as workers and the whole com- 
munity demand the prompt enactment of a reasonable and adequate 
workmen’s compensation law. 
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Copper Companies Menace Compensation in 
Montana 


The Anaconda Mining Company, in keeping with its name, has 
crushed the campaign of organized labor in Montana to secure an 
improved workmen’s compensation law through initiative petition. 

The Billings Gazette, which is controlled by the Anaconda Com- 
pany and the Montana Power Company, refused to accept an adver- 
tisement from the Billings Central Trades and Labor Council. 
Thereupon arrangements were made with the radio station to take 
half-an-hour weekly in order that labor’s views could be placed 
before the public. 

Money was quickly pledged by local unions for the broadcasting 
program, But the radio station manager informed the Council that 
he would not sign a contract if the labor speakers intended to discuss 
workmen’s compensation! The Anaconda-Montana Power control 
effectively gagged the Billings labor movement. 

From Helena, July 10 came the following news item: “Initiative 
measures to effect major changes in the state workmen’s compensa- 
tion law will not appear on the ballots at the Montana general elec- 
tion next November * * *,.” The reason: insufficient signatures, 


Progress of Social Insurance in America’ 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


EARLY twenty years ago, Louis Brandeis published an article 

on “Workingmen’s Insurance.”2 Perhaps no clearer statement 

of the case for social insurance in the United States has ever been 
made. 

Mr. Brandeis reminded us that most of the financial dependency 
among wage-earners arises from sickness, accident, invalidity, super- 
annuation, unemployment, and premature death. These, he said, 
are ordinary contingencies in the lives of working people; and just 
as business provides reserves for losses caused by fire, depreciation, 
and other risks, so society should make provision for these social 
evils which so profoundly affect the well-being of our country. The 
United States, he declared will not achieve a democracy of politi- 
cally free citizens until its working people are protected from the 
constant danger of becoming financially dependent upon the good 
will of others. 

Mr. Brandeis recognized that the cost of such provision would be 
large. But against this cost he pointed to the savings which would 
result from a comprehensive system of social insurance. “If society 
and industry and the individual,” he concluded, “were made to pay 
from day to day the actual cost * * * consequent upon excessive 
hours of labor or unhygieni¢c conditions of work, of unnecessary 
risk, and of irregularity in employment, those evils would be rapidly 
reduced. We need” he said, “a comprehensive system of working- 
men’s insurance as an incentive to justice. We need it: ‘Lest we 
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forget’. 
Workmen’s Compensation 


When Mr. Brandeis, in June 1911, presented the case for social 
insurance in the United States, in only one state was a workmen’s 
compensation law in operation.* 


*Address, Mid-year Meeting of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, in joint session with National Conference of Social Work, Boston, 


June 9, 1930. iy, 
2Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1911, 


pp. 156-162. ; Lig? 
®The original inadequate federal act of 1908 applying to a limited number 


of government employees—later happily superseded—was the only law actually 
paying compensation benefits. 
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Up to that time, an injured worker—or his surviving dependents, 
if killed—had the sole recourse at law of suing the employer for 
damages. He could win only when he could prove the employer 
had been negligent. When an injured wage-earner could not get 
damages—which happened in the vast majority of cases—he and 
his family were often thrown upon charity. Even if successful in 
his suit he was obliged to split his award with his lawyer. Mean- 
while during the months, perhaps years, of time-consuming litiga- 
tion his family was left dependent. 

State after state accordingly abolished this antiquated and inade- 
quate system of employers’ liability and substituted workmen’s com- 
pensation to provide the prompt and certain payment of a fixed 
percentage of wages. 

At the present time upwards of 17,000,000 workers are included 
within the scope of the existing fifty-one American workmen’s 
compensation acts. These laws are paying to the families of dis- 
abled or killed workers something like $150,000,000 a year. This 
is probably more, concludes Bailey B. Burritt,* than is expended for 
all charity relief by all the public and private welfare agencies of 
the country combined. 

Steady progress has been made throughout the years in provid- 
ing more nearly adequate benefits, more efficient administration, and 
more complete medical attendance, which are so essential if an 
injured man is to return to his job as quickly and with as little dis- 
ability as possible. 

However, benefit provisions in many existing compensation laws 
are in woeful need of improvement. For example, the $18 weekly 
maximum and the three hundred week limit on death payments in 
Massachusetts are two outstanding inadequacies in the law of this 
commonwealth. 

When a worker receives a permanently crippling injury, he is 
usually unable to continue in the work at which he was formerly 
employed. The pitiful spectacle of a one armed man, once an 
efficient workman, compelled to sell lead pencils on the street corner 
to keep body and soul together, because he was not fitted for a new 
occupation, was common before the work of vocational rehabilitation 
began. To-day, all but four states—Delaware, Kansas, Vermont 
and Washington—are cooperating with the Federal Government in 


*“Workmen’s Compensation Keeps the Family from Charity,” by Bailey B. 


aye American Lazor Lectstation Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, pp. 377- 
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re-training industrial cripples. Already nearly 39,000 disabled per- 
sons have been rehabilitated, many of them earning more than before 
they were injured. At the close of the 1929 fiscal year, 16,000 
crippled workers were in process of rehabilitation.5 

Although substantial progress has thus been made in the field of 
industrial accident insurance and its new phase of' rehabilitation, 
much remains to be done. Four states, all in the South—Arkansas, 
Florida, Mississippi and South Carolina—have thus far failed to 
adopt the compensation principle, due in large measure to the opposi- 
tion of certain employing interests as well as the ambulance chasing 
lawyers. Moreover, seamen and railroad workers in interstate com- 
merce are likewise without this protection—the labor organizations 
themselves, in both instances, being still opposed to the abandon- 
ment of the damage suit system. 

Mr. Brandeis did not say what the policy of social! insurance 
proponents should be when the workers themselves opposed the adop- 
tion of this legislation designed for their own protection. Very 
likely the thought did not even occur to him that outstanding leaders 
in the American labor movement would ever oppose workingmen’s 
insurance. 

It was predicted by Mr. Brandeis that if society were made to 
pay the cost of insuring wage-earners against contingencies which 
cause financial dependency, those evils would be rapidly reduced. 
And there has been an organized effort to reduce compensable acci- 
dents. It is generally agreed that workmen’s compensation has been 
the greatest single stimulus to this preventive movement. However, 
the rapid introduction of new machinery and changing processes in 
industry and the development of new employments, have created 
many new hazards. It must be admitted, after twenty years, that 
‘although the constant economic pressure of accident compensation 
has held down the accident rate below what it otherwise would have 
been, nevertheless accidents have continued to increase. It is signi- 
ficant that this continuing human waste is absorbing the attention of 
those directly concerned with the cost of accident compensation who 
most fully appreciate the importance of still more effective work for 
accident prevention. 


*An analysis of the work accomplished over a period of five years in a mid- 
western state shows that the total annual earnings of 1,036 persons had increased 
232 per cent over their reduced wages before rehabilitation. 
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Mothers’ Pensions 


Great progress has also been made since 1911 in the establish- 
ment of mothers’ pensions—extending protection to the widows and 
orphans left helpless by the premature death of husband or father. 
The only states without this legislation are again four in the South 
—Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina and New Mexico. It is 
estimated that approximately 200,000 children are at this moment 
benefitted by these laws which now provide yearly about $30,000,000 
in family relief. 


Old Age Pensions 


The logical extension of this pension principle, in the form of 
assistance to aged dependents, likewise had its inception subsequent 
to 1911 when Alaska, in 1915, adopted the first old age pension act. 
The shameful neglect of our aged poor, who after years of useful 
service were often compelled to accept the humiliating experience of 
spending the rest of their days in a poorhouse, has led to the in- 
creasingly widespread demand for old age pensions which are 
designed to keep families together in decent and familiar surround- 
ings. 

The Federal Government under the Retirement Act of 1920 is 
leading the way to adequate provision for public employees who are 
no longer able to support themselves because of old age. There were 
already 16,500 annuitants from the civilian service on the pension 
roll during the last fiscal year with disbursements on account of 
annuities amounting to nearly $11,000,000 for that one year. 

Seven states have also provided retirement systems for state 
employees. And there are of course literally hundreds of similar 
plans for municipal employees—police and fireman’s pension systems 
are found in almost every city. 

By 1929, ten states® and Alaska had already enacted universal 
old age pension systems, and in 1930, New York and Massachusetts 
made similar provision for benefits to their aged dependents. 


Voluntary Efforts 


As evidence of growing appreciation of the problems for which 
social insurance is being developed, reference may be made here to 


“Montana and Nevada (in 1923), Wisconsin (1925), Kentucky (1926), 
oe and Maryland (1927), California, Minnesota, Utah and Wyoming 


mice, 
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the establishment of many voluntary benefit funds and the extension 
of medical and hospital service for industrial employees. Trade 
unions are also making some provision for benefits to their mem- 
bers—sixty-one unions reporting nearly $11,000,000 paid out in the 
fiscal year 1928—chiefly for premature death and old age. Signi- 
ficant likewise is the rapid growth in group insurance, from $13,- 
000,000 of insurance in force in 1912 to $5,600,000,000 in 1928. 


Increasing Need 


During the past twenty years, in dealing with these particular 
problems of accident and old age and premature death, there has 
indeed been progress. But it must also be recognized that the 
problems which social insurance is designed to meet have also grown 
prodigiously. The industrialization of American society and the 
rapid mechanization of industry have exposed an increasing propor- 
tion of the people to the contingencies of a wage earner’s life. The 
rise of new industries and the decline of old, the speeding up of 
production and the changing habits of consumption have each added 
to these risks. All that Mr. Brandeis said in 1911 applies, therefore, 
with increasing force to the present urgent need for a comprehensive 
and adequate system of social insurance. 

Those deeply concerned over this need, find themselves squarely 
faced with the cost, which will admittedly be great. In the State of 
New York alone the cost of family relief on account of accident 
compensation, mothers’ pensions and old age assistance, is already 
about $100,000,000 a year.’ There is still to come the more expen- 
sive provision for sickness and for unemployment. This is a large 
cost for any state to contemplate unless other commonwealths will 
adopt the program. When may we expect that all of the states will 
go forward together in the adoption of the complete social insurance 
program? 

Sickness Insurance 

It is increasingly apparent that the cost of adequate medical care 
in America cannot be met without insurance against sickness. In 
1919 the campaign for a universal system of workmen’s health insur- 
ance had been advanced to a point where a well-considered bill was 
passed by the New York State Senate. That promising movement 

"This includes an estimated $80,000,000 on account of workmen’s compensa- 


tion ; $8,000,000 on account of mothers’ pensions; and an additional $12,000,000 
for old age assistance, 
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was temporarily checked by disingenuous appeals to prejudice. 
Upon those representatives of the private insurance companies who 
joined with a certain element in the medical profession—in a period 
of post war hysteria—and denounced health insurance as “Made 
in Germany,” rests the responsibility for blocking social progress in 
meeting adequately our sickness problem. 


Unemployment 


Turning to the problem of involuntary unemployment, we face 
a situation that demands not only serious consideration but imme- 
diate action, 

Three times within fifteen years bread lines have stretched them- 
selves out in this wealthiest country in the world. Again and again 
national and local conferences have been held to discuss unemploy- 
ment—the greatest blot on our capitalist system. And always liberals 
and conservatives have counseled moderation, holding out the prom- 
ise that “employers on their own initiative” would stabilize employ- 
ment and that the government would help by providing free informa- 
tion about work opportunities and by the advance planning of public 
works, 

What progress, in this important field, has actually been made 
during these years of promises? 

A few employers have on their own initiative seriously attempted 
to stabilize employment and set up establishment funds. for out-of- 
work benefits; the successful examples are so few that they con- 
tinue year after year to stand out conspicuously as well-worn figures 
for purposes of classical illustration. 

A few public employment offices have likewise demonstrated the 
possibility of serving the commmunity impartially and efficiently. 
But the only method which practical experience has demonstrated 
will supply sufficient funds for the necessary country-wide system 
is opposed by the organized manufacturers. 

If further practical demonstration were needed of the impera- 
tive necessity of advance planning of public works—if the govern- 
ment is to act quickly and effectively in time of private business 
failure to furnish employment—it came during the nervous months 
immediately following the stock market crash of October, 1929. 
But in spite of this recent experience the program for public works 
planning still languishes. 


It must be confessed by liberals and conservatives alike that 
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their hope for action upon this minimum program has thus far been 
sadly disappointed. At this very moment, the unemployment pro- 
posals passed by the United States Senate—for better employment 
statistics, for intelligent advance planning of public works, for ade- 
quate federal-state employment offices—are in serious danger of 
being buried by the House of Representatives at Washington. 

Why this inaction? Why should organized manufacturers call 
upon the political leaders to block these modest constructive 
measures ? 
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One answer is suggested by a recent publication issued by the 
leaders of the opposition. At a time when there is no strongly 
organized legislative campaign anywhere in progress on this par- 
ticular subject, and when earlier bills scarcely are topics for popular 
discussion, the National Association of Manufacturers has suddenly 
published an elaborate pamphlet against—Unemployment Insurance! 

This oddly timed pronouncement is an indication that the 
nervous attack now being made against the modest proposals in 
Congress arises from a fear that full and accurate information con- 
cerning unemployment conditions will lead to an insistent public 
demand for insurance against unemployment. 

Meanwhile, sober citizens—deeply concerned about the future 
welfare of our country—are saying earnestly to one another: 
“Something must be done about unemployment. We simply 
cannot continue to have millions of industrious people period- 
ically thrown upon the street to bear unaided the crushing bur- 
dens of involuntary unemployment.” 

From a dozen different angles one may see the tide of disillusion- 
ment rising as industrialists in one business depression after another 
fill the air with promises of effective action through the voluntary 
initiative of employers; as year after year our so-called political 
leaders eloquently favor in principle a program which, in spite of 
widespread public demand, they do not put into practical effect. 


This cannot go on indefinitely unless the people of our country are 
dumb. 


Groups of citizens who have the heart to continue the long cam- 
paign of education for workingmen’s insurance and who can still 
carry on against the madness of political indifference and commercial 
stupidity, should be encouraged to persevere. From time to time it 
is a duty to show clearly not only the need for action but the 
responsibility for inaction. It is well that once in twenty years we 
sum up the progress made and, while viewing in perspective the 
gains in social insurance as well as the discouragements, we ponder 
the sound social philosophy of Louis Brandeis—lest we forget. 
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Association Conferences 


NE feature of the work of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation is the arrangement of meetings for discussion of 
important public issues. Recent conferences have been of excep- 
tional interest. 
Mid-year Meeting 
At Boston, June 9-13, the Mid-year Meeting, like the similar 
gathering at San Francisco one year earlier, was notable for interest 
and attendance. Several of the principal papers presented by 
authorities on unemployment and social insurance appear in this 
issue of the Review. Three sessions were held jointly with the 


Industrial Problems Division of the National Conference of Social 


Work, at which in the past, according to its chairman, “often only 
a corporal’s guard” attended; but now the social workers exclaim: 
“The Conference has gone economic!” and “The Industrial Division 
has at last come into its own!” 


Unemployment Compensation 

Following its earlier work on the subject the Association during 
the spring drafted a new federal bill to encourage those states which 
first adopt unemployment compensation. To give full consideration 
to recent developments in unemployment insurance a series of repre- 
sentative conferences were held on August 18, September 10 and 22, 
for critical examination and revision of “the American plan” for 
unemployment compensation. At one gathering Sir William Bev- 
eridge, the noted British authority, and at another John R. Commons 
of Wisconsin were the principal guests of the Association, which 
has had the helpful criticism throughout of labor union and em- 
ployer representatives. 

Annual Meeting 

The Association will hold its twenty-fourth Annual Meeting at 
Cleveland, December 29-31, including joint sessions with the 
American Economic Association, the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, the American Sociological Society and the American Political 
Science Association. Local Cleveland organizations will also 
cooperate in the organization of the Association’s meeting which will 
in addition constitute its Third National Conference on Unemploy- 
ment. Other subjects to be discussed by speakers of national 
prominence are “Federal-state Cooperation” and “Group Conflict” 
in social legislation. 
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OLD AGE 


PENSIONS 


In the six Wisconsin counties operating under the state’s old age 
pension law in 1929, a total of 392 persons received benefits during the 
year averaging $17.55 per month. Under the law, $30 per month is 
permitted. 

° 


On July 1, six months after its acceptance of the state old age pension 
law became effective, Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, was paying pen- 
sions to 309 old folks. Of this number, 167 were men and 142 were 
women. Only 42 of those assisted were receiving the $30 monthly 
maximum allowed by law, the average pension being about $21. Some 
pensions were as low as $7.50 a month. In only 73 cases was the pen- 
sion the recipient’s sole source of income. Forty-three of the assisted 
old folks were still helping to support themselves by some form of 
work, and 174 had relatives able to supplement their pension. 


° 


By the end of June, 1930, more than 6,000 applications for old age pensions 
had been forwarded by the counties to the California Department of 
Social Welfare. This number is about four times as large as the num- 
ber of eligible persons to whom the counties had been giving aid before 
the adoption of the pension system. The state department, finding that 
the methods used by the counties in handling applications varied widely, 
has supplied all county pension administrators with copies of rulings 
and interpretations governing points not definitely fixed in the law. 
The applications received are being carefully examined in order to 
insure an even administration of the law. 


© 


In the death of Esther DeTurbeville, chief of California’s Division of 
State Aid to the Needy Aged, the country has lost one of its most 
highly qualified administrators of old age pension legislation. Miss 
DeTurbeville conducted the investigation which preceded the adoption 
of California’s pension law and, after its enactment, was placed in im- 
mediate charge of putting the law into effect. 
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APPLICATIONS will be received under the New York old age relief law 
beginning September 1. The State Division on Old Age Security, which 
will supervise administration, is headed by Richard W. Wallace. Mr. 
Wallace has been president of the New York State Conference on Social 
Work and connected with the State Department of Social Welfare for 
twenty years. Frank J. Taylor, New York City Commissioner of 
Welfare, has estimated that under the law New York State would 
take care of about 51,000 aged dependents, 15,000 of whom would be 
in New York City. The total cost, said Mr. Taylor, would be around 
$12,500,000. A four-page explanatory pamphlet has been distributed to 
assist applicants for relief. 

2 


THE total cost of administering poor relief in Pennsylvania for the year 
1928, the last year for which reports are complete, was $11,320,368, ac- 
cording to the State Department of Welfare. The cost of poor relief 
in that state has grown rapidly since 1921 when the total cost was 
$5,374,507. 

© 


THE Wyoming old age pension law enacted in 1929 has been prac- 
tically inoperative, partly because of defects in its provisions for raising 
pension funds, and partly because of a decision by the state’s attorney- 
general declaring that the statute is not mandatory on the county 
commissioners. Governor Emerson and other citizens are now urging 
that the law be amended to correct these weaknesses. 


° 


A BILL providing for old age pensions in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick received the Royal Assent on April 9, 1930. This enables the 
Province to take advantage of the Old Age Pensions Act passed by 
the Parliament of Canada in 1927 which established a Dominion-provin- 
cial system to be effective in provinces enacting special legislation for 
the purpose, and provided for the payment by the Dominion to such 
provinces of one-half of the net sum expended for pensions. 


° 


“Wat an end: To be merely tolerated when you are old. O God of Love 
and Truth! Keep me a place on earth where my children do not have to take 
care of me. A place where mortgage, rent or taxation vultures will not strut 
around my feebleness. Hasten a civilized concept of social duty toward all old 
people—free roofs somewhere, and work, if work is one of their pleasures. 
Let no ghouls of graft make their last years miserable. See that they have 
gardens and flowers and entertainment. Let their lives die down without the 
humiliating thought of dependence on relatives or cold disinterested charity.”— 


Art Young. 


Massachusetts Provides Old Age 
Assistance 


HE movement in this country toward better provision for 
T destitute old folks made its second important advance this 
year when the Massachusetts legislature, closely following the ex- 
ample set by New York,! enacted a law to provide “adequate assist- 
ance to certain aged citizens.” This action marks the climax of 
the recent long campaign for old age pensions in Massachusetts 
which began in 1922, the year in which the Standard Old Age 
Pension Bill was drafted by the American Association for Labor 
Legislation in codperation with the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

The Massachusetts law (Chapter 402, Acts of 1930), as signed 
by Governor Allen on May 28, conforms with recommendations 
made in 1925 by the minority report of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Pensions. The majority report of that Commission, 
made after two years of investigation, urged the adoption of what 
was explicitly an old age pension system modeled along the lines 
proposed in the Standard Bill. The legislature at that time refused 
to adopt either the majority or minority proposals, but in 1928 
enacted a “public bequest” system of old age pensions.. So simple 
a gesture did not satisfy the advocates of a sound pension plan 
and the campaign continued. This year the legislature chose to 
enact the plan of “old age assistance.” 

The principle of the Massachusetts law is the same as that 
adopted in April by New York. The substance of the act appears 
in Section 1: 


Adequate assistance to deserving citizens in need of relief and support 
seventy years of age or over who shall have resided in the commonwealth not 
less than twenty years immediately preceding arrival at such age, subject to such 
reasonable exceptions as to continuity of residence as the department of public 
welfare may determine by rules hereinafter authorized, shall be granted under 
the supervision of the department. Such assistance shall, wherever practicable, 


*See “New York Enacts Old Age ‘Security’,” American Lagor Lrcrsia- 
TIon Review, Vol. XX, No. 2, June, 1930, pp. 209-210. 
*See “Massachusetts Official Commission Urges Adoption of Legislation 


for Old Age Pensions,” AmeErican La al R 
Mea ee ze ae ae ake BOR LEGISLATION Review, Vol. XX, 
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be given to the aged person in his own home or in lodgings or in a boarding 
home, and it shall be sufficient to provide such suitable and dignified care. No 
person receiving assistance hereunder shall be deemed to be a pauper by reason 
thereof. 

The act is to be administered through existing local boards of 
public welfare, which must for this purpose establish bureaus of 
old age assistance. These bureaus will operate under rules laid 
down by the State Department of Public Welfare. The law speci- 
fies that “in determining the need for financial assistance, said 
bureaus shall give consideration to the resources of the aged per- 
son and to the ability of the children and others to support such 
aged person.” 

The state will reimburse the localities for one-third of the 
“amount of assistance” given, “or if the person so aided has no 
settlement within the commonwealth, for the total amount thereof.” 
The act does not become operative as to payments until July 1, 
1931. Meanwhile, the state Commissioner of Corporations and 
Taxation is directed to consider ways and means for raising the 
funds required to carry out the terms of the act, and to make a 
report to the legislature in December, 1930. 

The state Commissioner of Public Welfare, in a statement issued 
in June, estimated that 8,000 persons will receive assistance each 
year under this act. He also estimated that the state’s share under 
the law will be $1,250,000 annually and that the additional cost to 
the cities and towns, above their present expenditures for old age 
relief, will be $1,450,000 a year. 


OS 


“AtMSHOUSE Method of Old Age Care Is Blot on Our Nation” declares 
an editorial in the New York American, which adds: “The United States is 
the only modernized country in the world which sends its aged and helpless 
poor to the poorhouse. It is cruel. It separates aged couples. It wounds their 
self-respect. And it at best is wasteful. * * * The only debatable area is 
as to the manner of the relief. Since few dispute that the almshouse method is 
antiquated, cruel and wasteful, we are faced with the necessity of devising a 


better way.” 


California’s Catastrophe Committee 


Rese the Mitchell Tunnel catastrophe on the Hetch 
Hetchy project in California on July 17 where a gas explo- 
sion caused the loss of twelve lives—following closely the explo- 
sion of June 8 in the Upper Alameda Creek Tunnel where seven 
men were killed—Governor Young appointed a committee of inves- 
tigation with President Sproul of the University of California as 
chairman, and Dan Harrington, Chief Engineer cf the Safety Divi- 
sion of the United States Bureau of Mines, as one of the mem- 
bers. In the official announcement the California State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations states that Mr. Harrington “is con- 
ceded to have the best individual experience in the United States 
in dealing with the problems connected with methane gas.” 

Last January, according to the announcement, S. H. Ash, Min- 
ing Engineer of the United States Bureau of Mines at Berkeley, 
commenced a study of conditions in the tunnels in collaboration 
with the Industrial Accident Commission’s engineers. “His report 
was sent to headquarters in Washington, D. C., under the federal 
rules that make such submission necessary. It was approved by 
the United States experts and mailed back to California on July 
15th. The disaster occurred two days later. As soon as the recom- 
mendations came to hand on July 19, they were taken up with the 
City Engineer’s office and the Board of Supervisors at the begin- 
ning of the following week, commencing July 21st. The next step 
was to secure agreement for immediate changes, followed by the 
Commission issuing Special Safety Orders, dated July 24, 1930, to 
make permanent the recommendations. The City of San Francisco 
will pay the cost of the safety installations.” 
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California furnished another of the major mine accidents when 
on July 14 five men were suffocated in the Glenn mine, on account 
of a fire which started above ground. 


eR 


The Federal Bureau of Mines reports that electric arcs are now 
the second most important source of ignition of coal dust in mines. 
A number of mine explosions have been started by the direct ignition 
of coal dust by an electric arc in pure intake air. The Bureau has 
demonstrated this process many times in the pit mouth of its experi- 
mental mine near Bruceton, Pennsylvania. 
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Roll of Honor of Coal Companies Using Rock Dust 


to Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


EEN in December, 1922, after calling attention to the increasing toll 
of lives in coal mine disasters, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation opened its present campaign for the adoption of preventive meas- 
ures, it was able to secure from federal and state official sources the names 


- of only three coal companies in the United States and Canada that were using 
_ rock dust to prevent coal dust explosions. As the campaign has progressed 


during the past seven years, the Association has been informed of the in- 
stallation of rock dusting methods by at least 340 additional companies—some 
of these companies operating as many as twenty mines. Legislation providing 
for the use of rock dust in coal mines has now been enacted in seven states. 
The full list of coal companies that have equipped one or more of their 
mines with the rock dust safeguard, or have begun to install it, appears in 
this Review for December, 1928, pp. 424-427. Additions were made to the 
list, as of February 1, 1929, in the March, 1929, issue, p. 117; as of April 


1, 1929, in the June, 1929, issue, p. 174; as of August 1, 1929, in the September, 
1929, issue, p. 317; as of November 1, 1929, in the December, 1929, issue, 


p. 472; as of February 1, 1930, in the March, 1930, issue, p. 88; as of April 
1, 1930, in the June, 1930, issue, p. 218. As of August 1, 1930, the following 
are added: 


ALABAMA—Birmingham Water Works Company; Moss and Mc- 
Cormack; Pratt Fuel Corporation; Yolande-Connellsville Coal 
Corporation. 

KENTUCKY—Black Star Coal Company. 

UTAH—Blue Blaze Coal Company. 

WASHINGTON—Pacific Coast Coal Company. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Pond Creek-Pocahontas Coal Company. 


Ces? 


“When a great holocaust occurs, such as the Columbus prison fire, 
the entire nation shivers under the shock, and immediately the distressed 


officials of Ohio have suggested a $10,000,000 bond issue to reconstruct 


the state’s “fire traps” where are housed the criminal, the invalid and 
the insane. But what note is taken of the great and unnecessary loss 
of life in our coal mines?; the ultimate toll of which is nearly as high 
in a month as might occur through fire or other disasters in an entire 
year !”"—Wheeling (W. Va.) Register. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR 


LEGISLATION 


Sir THomas O iver, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, honorary member of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, has recently published an 
article on occupational Pulmonary Asbestosis in Archiv fiir Gewerbepath- 
dlogie und Gewerbehygiene, Berlin. Dr. Oliver’s study included visits to 
asbestos mines in the United States and Canada. 
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AT a meeting of the British Miners’ Executive Committee last March, Sir 
Thomas Legge, medical adviser to the Trades Union Congress, reported that 
the number of cases of silicosis was increasing. As most of the victims are 
not entitled to compensation it was decided to pursue investigation with a view 
to placing before the government the necessity for the unconditional scheduling 
of this disease. 

° 


In view of the growing proportions of New Zealand’s unemployment 
problem, the Committee on Unemployment, appointed by the govern- 
ment, has recommended the establishment of a permanent employment board 
and suggests that necessary funds to the amount of $5,000,000, for the purpose 
of combatting unemployment, be raised through taxation and otherwise. At the 
next session of Parliament proposals will be made for a new form of state 
industrial insurance against unemployment. 


° 


In April, the French Social Insurance Act of 1928 was finally amended 
and it became effective on July 1. This Act, which provides a national system 
of compulsory insurance against sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age and 
death for some eight and a half million workers, had been attacked by em- 
ployers’ organizations, mutual benefit federations, and doctors’ associations. 
It was this opposition which prevented the law from becoming operative in 
February, 1930, and made necessary certain amendments dealing with its extent 
of application and the methods of administration. The cost of the plan, which 
includes all French wage-earners whose annual wages do not exceed 15,000 


francs (18,000 francs in large cities), is borne by contributions from the em- 
ployers, employees, and the government. 
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Fourteenth International Labor 
Conference 


HE Fourteenth Session of the official International Labor 

Conference was held in Geneva from June 10 to June 28. Of 
the fifty-five countries which are members of the International 
Labor Organization, fifty-one were represented by delegates. There 
were in attendance eighty-six government delegates, thirty-five em- 
ployer delegates, and thirty-five worker delegates. Sixteen coun- 
tries sent government delegates only, although this is contrary to 
treaty provisions. ; 


The conference adopted two draft conventions, one aiming at the ultimate 
suppression of the use of forced or compulsory labor, and the other providing 
that the hours of work of persons employed in commercial establishments and 
offices should not exceed forty-eight in the week and eight in the day. A 
draft convention, further limiting the hours of work of underground workers 
in coal mines failed of adoption, this proposal receiving slightly less than the 
necessary two-thirds majority vote. It was voted, however, to place this con- 
vention on the agenda of the 1931 session of the conference. 

Among the recommmendations adopted by the conference were three re- 
questing the member countries to investigate the hours of work of employees 
(1) in hotels and restaurants, (2) in theaters, and (3) in establishments for the 
care of the sick, infirm, destitute or mentally unfit. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the governing body to organize an 
exchange of views between the chief industrial countries as to particular 
questions affecting labor which should receive the special attention of factory 
inspectors and be dealt with in their annual reports. 


The conference adopted unanimously the report of a committee 
which declared that some countries had failed to report, as required 
by treaty, on measures adopted to enforce ratified conventions. In 
some cases, the committee stated, the conventions did not appear to 
be fully applied by national legislative or administrative measures. 


OS) 


THE average number of unemployed in Germany who will be entitled 
to benefits during 1930 has been estimated by the German Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Institute at 1,500,000. Under the present system of 
insurance, this would involve a deficit of several million marks. Steps aiming 
to obviate this difficulty were taken by the German Reichstag on April 14, 
1930. The rate of contributions, which had been temporarily raised to three 
and one-half per cent of wages, is to be maintained. The government will 
grant the Institute an annual subsidy of varying amount, fixed at 150 million 
marks for 1930. This will be supplemented in 1930 by a special subsidy of 


50 million marks. If reserves should prove insufficient, the government must 


make advances necessary to enable the Institute to pay the statutory benefits, 
in which case the government must make provision for recovery of these 


advances. 
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BOOK NOTES 


When I Was a Harvester. By Rosert L. Yates. New York, MacMillan, 
1930. 174 pp—Experiences of a husky city bred lad as a member of a wheat- 
harvesting gang in the Canadian Northwest. Getting the job, mastering the 
hard work of the fields, learning to get along with strange men of various 
types, enjoying the Sundays alone on the prairie with a friendly pony and find- 
ing that “just being outdoors like that strikes something way down deep 
inside,” when told by the boy himself, makes an entertaining and instructive 
story. 

co) 

Unemployment Insurance in Germany. By Motiiz Ray Carrott. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Brookings Institution, 1930. 140 pp—This second and re- 
vised edition of Dr. Carroll’s useful book which was first published one year 
earlier, deals concisely with Germany’s national unemployment insurance sys- 
tem which was adopted in 1927 and amended in 1929. 


© 


Bibliography of Unemployment. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1930. Studies and Reports, Series C (Unemployment) No. 14, 217 pp. 
(World Peace Foundation, Boston.)—A bibliography of unemployment which 
covers the periodical and official literature of more than forty countries for 
a period of nine years. The largest national section consists of material 
printed in the United States. 

© 


Real Wages in the United States, 1890-1926. By Paut Dovuseras. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company (for the Pollack Foundation of Economic 
Research), 1930. 682 pp—The most thorough statistical study of real wages 
and income of the working class in the United States that has yet been pub- 
lished. In his analysis, Professor Douglas develops indices of the cost of 
living, wage rates and earnings, and unemployment. He concludes that “in 


1926 the workers enjoyed an income which was approximately 55 per cent 
higher than during the nineties.” 
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Book Notes 335 


Economic Rhythm. By Ernst WacemMann. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1930. 287 pp—The author, who is Director of the German 
Institute for Business Cycle Research, advances the idea that business condi- 
tions must be gauged by a number of distinct barometers rather than by a 
single formula and also that the business cycle problem demands a multiple 
solution through credit restraints, unemployment insurance, business planning 


and private business forecasting. 


° 


New Uses for Capital. By Rozerr S. Fietp. Philadelphia, Robert S. 
Field, 1930. 136 pp—aA stimulating discussion of social insurance and public 
welfare projects as fields for the socially productive investment of the nation’s 
capital resources. 

Lo 


Children at the Crossroads. By Acnes E. Benepicr. New York, 
Commonwealth Fund, 1930. 238 pp—‘‘Individual case stories of maladjusted 
rural children treated by visiting teachers” would be a wholly inadequate 
description of this unique volume. Miss Benedict has succeeded beyond all 
ordinary limitations in catching alive her problem children and in letting 
them tell the story of rural handicaps. As a conscious effort to put over the 
need for visiting teachers in farm districts it marks a “new high” in agreeable 
propaganda. You should read the story of “That Flanders Kid’—who despite 
everything didn’t turn out well—and recall that boyhood and girlhood days 
on the farm furnish ample tragedy stuff as well as alleged basis for sound 
health. If you grew up in the country Miss Benedict’s Children at the Cross- 
roads will “take you back.” And incidentally it is encouraging to find the 
Commonwealth Fund supporting such effective propaganda. 


© 


Is It Safe to Work? A Study of Industrial Accidents. By Enrison L. 
Bowers. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. 229 pp—This book might be 
more appropriately described as an appraisal of workmen’s compensation laws. 
Following a rather general, although perfectly defensible presentation of the 
inadequacies of these laws, the author devotes considerable attention to the 
question of benefits, especially the flat-rate disability schedule. Describing 
the problem of accident prevention as primarily an economic problem of 
costs, he argues that if the cost of compensation is increased by providing 
more nearly adequate benefits, employers will be more ready to undertake acci- 
dent prevention work. Rehabilitation, according to the author, is an essential 
factor and should be more closely coordinated with compensation law adminis- 


tration. 
° 


American City Government and Administration. By Austin F. Mac- 
Donatp, New York, Crowell Company, 1929. 762 pp—An excellent recent 
text on municipal government. Believes the alleviation of poverty due to 
unemployment, old age or mental and physical deficiency is a municipal 
obligation. 
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“What’s Wrong with Unemployment Insurance.” By Ronatp C. Davison. 
London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1930. 73 pp—As a staunch believer 
in compulsory, contributory unemployment insurance in its limited field and 
in its post-war achievements, Mr. Davison writes of the post-war changes in 
British unemployment insurance policy, made to meet the stress of unusually 
severe and prolonged unemployment. He points out the radical change in 
policy implied in the provision of “extended” benefit for those without suffi- 
cient contributions to qualify for statutory benefit and for those with ex- 
hausted claims for benefit—a change which has altered the fundamental prin- 
ciples incorporated in the unemployment insurance acts of 1911 and 1920. He 
also outlines constructive measures for reform. His premise is that unem- 
ployment insurance can cover only a definitely limited liability, with benefit 
available only in a fixed ratio to contributions. The abandonment of this 
principle by the provision of “extended” benefit, by the provisions of the 
acts of 1927 and by subsequent amendments has caused many of the diffi- 
culties of the post-war administration of unemployment insurance, he claims. 
These innovations have been introduced largely to provide benefits for the 
chronically unemployed who constitute about ten per cent of the unemployed 
insured persons. Mr. Davison points out the injustice of providing benefits 
for this group with almost negligible contributions at the expense of the 
regularly employed workman and his employer—an injustice which has been 
partially removed by the act of 1930 which makes benefits for this group 
a temporary charge upon the national Exchequer. But this situation has many 
anomolies; the same rate of benefit received under substantially the same 
conditions is paid to the worker drawing benefit by virtue of his own past 
contributions and to the unemployed receiving a donation from the Ex- 
chequer. Moreover, benefit thus paid by the Exchequer from funds derived 
from national taxation is available only to persons at one time insured and 
employed in an insured trade. Non-insured persons are outside the scope 
of the new arrangement. Clearly, this situation is unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Davison then presents an able analysis of the alternatives: first, the abandon- 
ment of compulsory, contributory insurance and the substitution of a national 
dole; secondly, the retention of the present contributory system combined with 
the establishment of a secondary national scheme with benefits paid by the 
Exchequer to those unable to qualify under the first; and thirdly, a high 
grade contributory system for the regularly employed workers and relief 
of all other unemployed (insured and non-insured alike) by the new public 
assistance authorities which now replace the historic boards of guardians 
under the poor law. For Britain the most satisfactory solution, he believes, 
is a contributory system for :normally employed workers, with benefits 
definitely limited and with its solvency guaranteed by the government and the 
relief by case work methods of all other unemployed persons by the local 
public assistance authorities, subsidized for this purpose by the national Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Davison’s work is an important analysis of the difficulties and 
inconsistencies of the British post-war unemployment insurance acts; it ought 
to focus attention upon the present confusion of principle. 


